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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The present edition contains a few poems which 
were not in the first, and of which two or three have 
never before appeared in print. The author has also 
made a few corrections, some of which were suggested 
by the criticisms which haye fallen in his way. 

1* 
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PREFACE 



TO THE FIRST BDITIOV. 



Most of the following poems haye been alzeady 
printed. The longest, entitled '' The Agbs," was pub- 
lished in 1821, in a thin Tolume, along with about half 
a dozen others now included in this collection. With 
a few exceptions, the remainder have since appeared iix 
different publications, mostly of the periodical kind. 
The favour with which the pubUc have regarded them^ 
and of which their republication in various compila* 
tions seemed to the author a proof, has induced him to 
collect them into a volume. In preparing them for the 
press, he has made such corrections as occurred to him 
on subjecting them to a careful revision. Sensible as 
he is that no author had ever more cause of gratitude 
to his countrymen for the indulgent estimate placed by 
them on his literary attempts, he yet cannot let this 
Tolmue go forth to the public without a feeling of ap- 
porehension that it may contain things which did not de* 



Mire admission, and that the entire collection niay not 
be thought worthy of the generous and partial judg- 
ment which has been passed upon some of the separ- 
ate poems. 

Nm-Yorh, Jmuary, 1S3S. 
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THE AGES. 



When to the common rest that crowns our dajBf 
Catted in the noon of life, the good man goes, 
Or full of years, and ripe in wisdom, lays 
His silver temples in Ifaeir last repose ; 
When, o'er the buds of youth, the death^wind blows. 
And blights the fairest ; when our bitterest tears 
Stream, as the eyes of those that love us dose. 
We think on what they were, with many fears 
liOst goodness die with them, and leave the coming yeank 

II. 

And Iherefoce, to our hearts, the dajrs gone by<— 
When lived the flbnoured sage whose death we wept, 
And the soft virtues beamed from many an eye. 
And beat in many a heart that long has slept,—- 
like spots of earth where angel-feet have stepped— 
Are holy ; and high-dreaming bards have told 
Of times when worth was crowned, and faith was kept, 
Ere fiiendsh^) grew a snare, or love waxed cold-— 
Those pure and happy times — ^tfae golden days of old. 

2 
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III. 



Peace to the just man's memoiy, — ^let it grow 
Greener with years^ and blossom through the fligoft 
Of ages ; let the mimic canvass show 
His calm benevolent features ; let the light 
Stream on his deeds of love, that shunned the si^ 
Of all but heaven, and, in the book of fame. 
The glorious record of his virtues write, 
And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 
A palm like his, and cdtch from him the hallowed flame* 



IV. 

But oh, despair not of their fate who rise 
To dwell upon the earth when we withdraw \ 
Lo ! the same shaft bj which the righteous dies. 
Strikes through the wretch that scofied at mercy's lawr 
And trode his brethren down, and felt no awe 
Of Him who will avenge them* Stainless worth. 
Such as the sternest age of virtue saw, 
Ripens, meanwhile, till time shall call it fortb 
From the low modest shade, to light and bless the eartk» 

Has Nature, ih her catte, majestic qmrch. 
Faltered with age at last? does the bright son ' 

Grow dim in heaven ? or, in their far blue arch. 
Sparkle the ciowd of sitars, when day is done» 
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Less brightly ? when Uie dew-lipped Spring comes qd. 
Breathes she with airs less soft, or scents the sky 
With flowers less fair than when her reign begun f ■ 
Does i^odigal Autumn, to our age, deny 
The plenty that once swelled beneath hii sober eye I 



VI, 

Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth 
In her fair page ; see, every season brings 
New change, to her, of everlasting youth ; 
Still the green soil, with joyous living things^ 
Swarms, the wide air is full of joyous wings* 
And myriads, still, are happy in the sleep 
Of ocean's azure gulfs, and where he flings 
Hie restless surge. Eternal Love doth keep 
In his complacent arms, the earth, the air^ the deep.^ 

» 

VII. 

Win then the merciful One, who stamped our race 
With his own image, and who gave them sway 
O'er earth, and flie glad dwellers on her face, 
Now that our flourishing nations far away 
Are spread, where'er the moist earth drinks the ^by. 
Forget the ancient care that taught and nursed 
His latest oflspringi will he quench the ray 
Infused by his own forming smile at first, 
And leave a work so fair all Mighted and accmved? 
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mu 

Oh, no! a Iboosand cfaeeiful omens give 
Hope of yet haffaer days whose dawn is nig|^ 
He idio has tamed the elements, shall not live 
The slave of his own passions ; he whose eye 
Unwinds the eternal dances of the sl^, 
And in the abyss of brightness dares to span 
The sun's broad circle, rising yet mcNre hi^ 
In God's magnificent works his will shall scan— 
And love and peace shall make their paradise with maik 

ix« 

Sit at the feet of history — throu^ die ni^ 
Of years the steps of virtue she shall trace, 
And show the earlier ages, where her sight 
Can pierce the eternal shadows o'er their face ; — 
When, from the genial cradle of our race, 
Went forth the tribes of men, their pleasant lot 
To choose, where palm-groves cooled their dwelling-place,. 
Or freshening rivers ran ; and ^re forgot 
The troth of heaven, and kneeled to gods that heard them noL 



Then waited not the murderer for the night, 
But smote his brother down in the bright day^ 
And he who felt the wrong, and had the might, 
own avenger, girt himself to slay ; 
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Beside the path die imburied carcass laj ; 
The shepherd, by the fountains of the glen* 
Fled, while die robber swept his flock awayt 
And slew his babes. The sick, imteoded theUf 
Languished in die damp shade, and died afior from mou 



XI* 

But misery brought in love — ^in passion's strife 
Man gave his heart to mercy pleading long, 
And sought out gende deeds to gladden life ; 
The weak, against the sons of spoil and wrong, 
Banded, and watched their hamlets, and grew strong* 
States rose, and, in the shadow of their might, 
The timid rested. To the reverent throng. 
Grave and time-wrinkled men, with locks all whitSi 
Gave laws, and judged their strifes, and taught the way of lig^ 

^ Tin bolder spfaits seized the rule, and nailed 
On men the yoke that man should never bear, 
And dr6ve them forth to batde : Lo 1 unveiled 
The scene of those stem ages ! What is there ? 
A boundless sea of blood, and the wild au: 
Moans with the crimson surges diat entomb 
CSdes and bannered armies ; forms that wear 
The kingly circlet, rise, amid the gloom. 

O'er the dark wavS) and straight are swaUowed in its wonak 

2« 
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XDI. 



Those ages have no menioiy — but they left 
A record in the desert — columns strown ' 
On the waste sands^ and statues fidl'n and deft* 
Heaped like a host in battle overthrown ; 
Yast ruins, indiere the mountain's ribs of stone 
Were hewn into a city ; streets that spread 
In the dark earth, where never breath has blown 
Of heaven's sweet «ir, nor foot oi man dares tread 
[ie long and perilous wi^ys—^tfae Cities of the Dead: 



xnr. 

And tombs of moniBurchs to the doods up-piled—^ 
They perished — ^but the eternal tombs remain — 
And the black precipice, abrupt and wild. 
Pierced by long toil and hdUowed to a fane ; — 
Huge piers and frowning forms of gods sustain 
The everlasting arches, dark and wide, 
Like the night heaven when clouds are black with raiik 
But idly skill was tasked, and strength was plied, 
AH was the w<»k of slaves to swell a despot's pride. 

j^d virtue cannot dwell with slaves, nor reign 
O'er those who cower to take a tyrant's yoke ; 
She left^e down-trod nations in disdain. 
And flew to Crreece, when liberty awoke, 
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N^w-born, amid those beautiful vales, and broke 
Sceptre and chain with her fair youthful hands, 
As the ,rock shivers in &e thunder-sttoke» 
And lo ! in full-grown strength, an empire stands 
Of leagued and rival states, the wonder of the lands. 

XVI. 

Oh, Greece ! thy flourishing cities were a spoil 
, Unto each other ; thy hard hand oppressed 

And crushed the helpless ; thou didst make thy soi 

Drunk with the blood of Aose that loved thee best ; 

And thou didst drive, from thy unnatural breast, 

Thy just and brave to die in distant climes ; 

Earth shuddered at thy deeds^ and si^ed for reift 

From thine abominadons ; after times 
That yet shall read thy tale» will tremble at thy crimei. 

XVII. 

Tet there was that within thee which has saved 
Thy glory, and redeemed thy blotted name ; 
The stoiy of thy better deeds, engraved 
On fame's unmouklering pillar, puts to diame 
Our chiller virtue ; the high art to tame 
The whirlwind of the passions was thine own; 
And the pure ray^ that from thy bosom came> 
Far over many a land and age has shone, 
And mingles with the lig^ that beams fitmi CSod's own 
throne. 
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Who aired the world widi her hnpcrid 
Rome drew the apiiit of her noe fiem 
The rival of tfaj shanie and diy renown. 
Tet her degeoeiate children sold the crown 
Of eartii's wide kingdoms to a line of slaves ; 
CruOt reigned* and wo with guilty and plagues came 
Tin the north broke its floodgates, and the waves 
helmed the degraded race, and weltered o*er their m 



Tainly that lay of brightness from above. 
That shone around the GaMlean lake, 
The light of hope, the feeding star of love, 
Struggled, the darkness of that day to break ; 
Even its own faithless guardians strove to slake. 
In fogs of earth, the pure inunortal flame ; 
And priestly hands, for Jesus' blessed sake. 
Were red with blood, and charity became. 
In that stem war of forms, a mockeiy and a name. 



XX. 



They triumphed, and less bloody rites were kept 
Within the quiet of the convrat cell ; 
The wett-fed iomales patteied prayer, and slept, 
And sinned, and liked their easy penance weD. 
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IThere pleasant was the spot for men to dweD, 
Amid its fair foroad lands the abbey lay, 
ShoUering dark orgies that were shame to tell* 
And cowled and barefoot be^j^ars^ swarmed the way, 
An in their convept weeds, of black, and white, and gmy. 



XXI. 

Oh, sweetly the returning muses' strain 
Swelled over that famed stream, whose gentle tide 
In their bright lap the Etrurian vales detain, 
Sweet, as when winter storms have ceased to chide, 
And all tiie new-leaved woods, resounding wide. 
Send out wild hymns upon the scented air. 
Lo ! to the smiling Amo's classic side 
The emulous nations of the west repair. 
And kindle their quenched urns, and drink fresh spirit tibtift. 

XXII. 

Still, Heaven deferred the hour ordained to rend 
From saintly rottenness the sacred stole ; 
And cowl and worshipped shrine could still defend 
The wretch with felon stains upon his soul ; 
And crimes were set to sale, and hard his dole 
TVho could not bribe a passage to the skies ; 
And vice, beneath the mitre's kind control. 
Sinned gayly on, and grew to giant size. 
Shielded by priestly power, and watched by priestly eyes. 



/ 
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XXIII. 

At last the earlliquake came — the shock, tliat hmled 
To dust, in many fiagmentB dashed and strown, 
The throne, whose roots were in another woiid. 
And whose far-stretching shadow awed our own. 
From many a proud monastic pile, overthrown. 
Fear-struck, the hooded inmates rushed and fled ; 
The web, that for a thousand years had grown 
O'er prostrate Europe, in that day of dread 
Crumbled and fell, as fire dissolves the flaxen thread. 

XXIV. 

The spirit of that di^ is still awake. 
And spreads himself, and shall not sleep again ; 
But through the idle mesh of power shall break» 
Like billows o'er the Asian monarch's chain ; 
Till men Bie filled with him, and feel how vain. 
Instead of the pure heart and innocent hands. 
Are all the proud and pompous modes to gain 
The smile of heaven ; — till a new age expands 
Its white and holy wings above the peacefiil lands. 



XXV. 

For look again on the past years ; — ^behold. 
Flown, like the nightmare's hideous shapes, away) 
Full many a horrible worship^ that, of old. 
Held, o'er the shuddering realms, unquestioned sway : 
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See crimes that feared not once the eye of day, 
Rooted from men, without a name or place : 
See nations blotted out fitom earth, to pay 
The forfeit of deep guilt ; — ^with glad embrace 
The fiur disburdened lands welcome a nobler racob 



XXVI.. 

Thus error's monstrous shapes from eartii are drivea ; 
They fade, they fty — ^but truth survives their flight ; 
Ear& has no shades to quench that beam of heaven ; 
Each ray, that shone, in early time, to light 
The faltering footsteps in the path of right. 
Each gleam of clearer brightness, shed to aid 
In man's maturer day his bolder sight. 
All blended, like the rainbow's radiant braid, 
pour yet, and still shall pour, the blaze that cannot fade. 

xxvir. 

Late, from this western shore, that morning chased 
The deep and ancient night, that threw its sliroud 
O'er the green land of groves, the beautiful waste, 
Nurse of full streams, and lifter up of proud 
Sky-mmgling mountains that o'erlook the cloud. 
Erewhile, where yon gay spires their brightness reafy 
Trees waved, and the brown hunter's shouts were load 
Amid the forest ; and the bounding deer 
Flied at the glancing plume,, and the gaunt wolf yelled neai; 
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And where hk wiUing waves jon bii^ blue bej 
Sends up, to kiss his decorated brim. 
And cradles, in his soft embiace, the gaj 
Toung group of grassy islands hom of him. 
And crowding ni^, or in the distance dim. 
Lifts the white throng of sails, that bear or bring 
The coDunerce of die worid ; — ^with tawny hnahf 
And belt and beads in sunli^t glistening. 
The savage urged bis skiff like wild bird <m die wing. 



Then, all this youthful paradise around. 
And all the broad and boundless mainland, ky 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 
O'er mount and vale, where neyer summer ray 
Glanced, till the str<Mig tornado broke his way 
Through the gray giants of the sylvan wild ; 
Tet many a sheltered glade, with blossoms gay. 
Beneath the showery sky and sunshine mild. 
Within the shaggy arms of that dark forest dmiled. 

XXX. 

There stood the Indian hamlet, there the lake 
Spread its blue sheet that flashed with many an oar. 
Where the brown otter plunged him from the brake, 
And the deer drank : as the lig^t gale flew o^eri 
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^tbb twinUing maize^field rustled on the shore ; 
And while that spot, so wild, and lone, and fairt 
A look of glad and innocent beauty wore« 
And peace was on the earth and in the air. 
The wairior lit the pile, and bound his capti¥iB there : 

ZXXI. 

Not unavenged—^tfae foeman, firom the wood^ 
Beheld the deed, and when the mJHnight shade 
Was stillest, gorged his batde-aze with blood ; 
AH died — the wailing babe — ^the shrieking maid-^* 
And in the flood of fire that scathed the glade. 
The roofs went down ; but deep the silence grew, 
When on the dewj woods the day-beam played ; 
No more the cabin smokes rose wrea&ed and bhiet 
And ever, by their lake, lay moored the light canoe. 

ZXXII. 

Look now abroad-'-another race has filled 
These populous borders — ^wide tiie wood recedesi 
And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are tilled $ 
^e land is full of harvests and green meads ; 
Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds, 
Shine, disimbowered, and give to sun and breeze 
Their virgin waters $ the full region leads 
New colonies forth* that toward the western seas 
Spread, like a rapid flaoM among the autumnal tre^s* 
B 8 
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XXXIII. 

Here die free spirit of mankiiid, at lengdi, * 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall plaoe 
A limit to the giant^s undiaiiied streiigtli» 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race : 
Far, like the comet's way through infmite spacot 
Stretches the long untravelled path of light 
Into the depths of ages : we maj trace, 
Distant, the brightening glory of its fli^t, 
Till the receding rays are lost to human sight 

xxxiir. 

Europe is given a piey to stekner fates. 
And writhes in shackles ; strong the aims that chain 
To earth her struggling multitude of states ; 
She too is strong, and might not chafe in vain 
Against them, but shake off the vamp3rre train 
That bajtten on her blood, aud break their net 
Tes, she shall look on brighter days, and gain 
The meed of worthier deeds ; the moment set 
To rescue and raise up, draws near — but is not yet 

xxxV, 

But tboU, my country, thou shalt never fhll. 
But with thy children — ^thy maternal care. 
Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all*^ 
These are thy fetters — seas and stormy air 
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An Ihe wide banier of dqr bordera, wh«et 
Among thy gallant Bona that guard thee welly 
Thoa hugh'st uk enemies : who shall Ifaen declare 
The dale of Hkj deep-founded strength^ or teD 
How happji m thj b^ the sons of men shall dwallt 



«c 



TO THE PAST. 



Thou unrelentmg Past ! 
Strang are the barriers rouiid thy dark domaiiiy 

And fetters, sure and fast, 
Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign* 

Far in thy realm withdrawn 
Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 

And glorious ages gone 
Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 

Childhood, with all its mirth, 
Touth, Manhood, Age, that draws us to the groundt 

And last, Man's Life on earth. 
Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 

Thou hast my better years. 
Thou hast my earlier friends — the good — ^the kind« 

Yielded to thee with tears — 
The venerable form — ^the exalted mind. 

My spirit yeanis to bring 
The lost ones back — ^yearns with desire intense, 

And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart* and pluck thy captives thence. 



In vain — i^j gfttes deny 
All passage save to tbose who hence depwrt; 

Nor to the streaming eje 
Thou giy'st them beek — ^nor to the broken hewt 

In thy abysses hide 
Beauty and excellence unknown — ^to thee 

Earth's wonder and her pride 
Are gathered, as the waters to the sea ; 

Labours of good to man, 
Unpublished chftril^* unbroken &ilfar-*- 

Love, that midst grief began. 
And grew with years, and &kered not m deaflu 

Full many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered ; 

With thee are silent fame. 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 

Thine for a space are they — 
Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last ; 

Thy gates shall yet give way. 
Thy bolts shall fall, inexoraUe Past ! 

« 
« 

All that of good and fair 
Has gone into thy womb from earliest tin^e, 

Shall then come forth, to wear 
The glory and the beauty of its prime. 

3^ 
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TliBjr hate not penhad— no ! 
Kind woidfl, lanfloibend yokes once so awaaC 

Smflest mfiaot long ago» 
And ftntoresy tte gml soul's apporant seol ; 

M shall come back, each tie 
Of pure aflfectiondnH be knit again; 

Akme shall Evil die, 
And Sixrow dweH a piis<mer in ihy reign. 

And flien shall I behold 
Hun* by whose kind fiatenial side I spnn^ 

And her, idio, stiH and cold. 
Fills tibe next gmTe-^-4fae beautifol and foong. 



THANATOPSIS. 



To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stem agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house^ 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart ;— 
Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings, while from all around-— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air, — 
Gomes a still voice-— Tet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground. 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth agaiii. 
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Andf lo0t eadi iMiDMn tnce, floiRnderi^g op 
Tfame indrndoal being, atak ihoa go 
To mix for ever with the elementB, 
To be a brother to the inseoaible rock 
And to &e sluggish dod, iduch the nide swain 
Tunis with his share, and treads upon. Tlie oak 
ShaU send his roots abroad, and pierce thy moukL 
Yet not to thine eternal resting-plaoe 
Shak thou retire akme— nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent Thou sbak be (kiwi 
YTiih patiiarcbs of the in&nt worid — ^wkh Idb^ga, 
The poweiful of the eartii — ^the wise, the good* 
Fair fonns, and hoaiy se^s of ages past, 
All in one mi^ty sepulchre. — ^The hills 
Rock-rftbed and ancient as the son^ — the tales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods — riven that move 
In majesty, and the cdhipluning brooks 
That make the meadows green ; and, poured round a]l» 
Old ocean's gray and melanchdy wastes- 
Are but the solemn decoiatkxis all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun. 
The planets, afl the infinite host of heaven. 
Are shioing on the sad abodes of deadi. 
Through the still lapse of ages. All dwt tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. — Take the wings 
Of morning — and the Barcan desert pierce. 
Or lose th3r8elf in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregan, and hears no sounds 
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Save his own dashings — yet — ^the dead are Aere : 
And millions in those solitudes, since firat 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep— 4he dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thou rest — and what if thou withdraw 
Unheeded by the living — ^and no friend 
Take note of thy departure^ All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of oax^ 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favourite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall eottie» 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of meui 
The youth in life's green spring, and he who goes ^ 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the gray4ieaded nan,-^ 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 
By those, who in their turn shall follow tfaein* 
So live, that when thy summons comes to joiu 
The innumerable caravan, that movea 
To that mysterious reahn, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the Quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Idke one who wraps the drapeiy of his couch 
About him, and U«s down to pleasant dreams^ 

B 3 
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Lambiit who wifl, in fruitless tears. 

The speed with which our moments dj 
I si^ not oyer vanished years. 

But watch the years that hasten by. 

Look, how they come«— ^ mingled crowd 
Of bri^ and dark, but rapid days ^ 

Beneath them, like a summer clouds 
The wide world changes as I gazew 

What ! grieve that time ha» brought so sooft 

The sober age of manhood on ? 
As idly might I weep, at noon, 

To see the blush of morning gone» 

Could I give up the hopes that glow 

In prospect, like Elysian isles ; 
And let the charming future go, 

With all her promises and smiles T 

The future !— cruel were the power 

Whose doom would tear thee Gmm my hearts 
Thou sweetener of the present hour 1 

We cannot — ^no— we will not part. 
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Oh, leav^ me, still, the rapid flight 

That makes the changing seasons gay, 
The grateful speed that brings the night. 

The swift and glad return of day ; 

The months that touch, with added grace. 
This litde prattler at my knee, , 

In whose arch eye and speaking face; 

New meaning every hour I see ; A 

The years, that o'er each sister land 

Shall lift the country of my birth 
And nurse her strength, till she shall stand 

The pride and pattern of the earth ; 

Till younger c(anmonwealths, for aid. 

Shall cling about her ample robe, 
And fif<»n her frown shall shrink afraid 

The crowned oppressors of the globe. 

True— time will seam and blanch my brow-^ 

Well — I «ha]l sit with aged men. 
And my good glass will tell me how 

A grizsly beard becomes me tfaen« 

And should no foul disftionour lie 

Upon my head, when I am gray, 
lioye yet shall watch my fading eye. 

And smooth the path of my decay. 
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Then liaste dwe, Tiiiie-~^ti8 kbidaMi all 
That apeedi dij winged leet so frst ; 

Thj pleaaoiet siaj not tiU they pnlit 
And all thy peine are quickly peat 

Thou flieet and bear'at away oar woea» 
And ae thy ehadowy tiain depait» 

The memoiy of eonow growa 
A lighter harden on die heart. 



TO THE EVENING WIND^ 



Spirit that breathest throti^ my lattice^ thou 
That cooFst the twilight of the suhry day^ 

Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow ; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play^ 

Riding all day the wild blue waves till now. 

Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spssy 

And swelling the white saiL I welcome thee 

To the scorched land, thou wanderer oi the sea ! 

Nor I alone — a thousand bosoms round 

Inhale thee in the futetess of dielight ; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 

Livelier, at coining of the wind of night ; 
And, langnishiog to hear tiiy grateful sound, 

lies the vast inland stretched beyond the sight 
Go forth, into the gathering shade ; go forth, 
God's blessing breathed upon the fainting earth ! 

Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest. 

Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 

The wide old wood from his majestic rest. 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 

The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast : 
Pleasant shall be thy way whem meekly bowa 

4 
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The flhuttiiig flower, and daikling waten paM* 

And 'twixt the o'erahadowing btanchea and the graai* 

The faint old man shall lean his silyer head 
To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the chihl asleep. 

And diy the moistened curis that OTerspiead 

His templesf while his breathiBg grows more deep ; 

And thej who stand about the sick man's bed. 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep. 

And sofUy part his curtains to allow 

Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow« 

Go— 4>ut die circle of eternal change. 
Which is the life of nature, shall restore, 

With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range. 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep <Mice more } 

Sweet odours in the sea-air, sweet and strange. 
Shall tell the hcMnennck mariner of the shore ; 

And, listening to thy rauimur, he shall deem 

He hears the rustling leaf and running stream^ 
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FOREST HYMN. 



Thv groves were OocPs first temples. Ere man learned 
To heyr the shaft, and lay the architraye, 
And spread the loof above them,^— ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood« 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And ofiered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 
And supplication* For his simple heart ' ^ .' 

Mi^ not resist the sacred influences, . . 
Which, from the BiaHy twili^^t of the place, / 

And from the gray M trunks that high in heaven ' 

Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at onre 
All dieir green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible n^jesty. Ah, why 
Should we, in the world's riper years, ne§^t 
Crod's ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roo& 
That our fiml hands have raised. Let me, at least,^ 
Here, in tibe shadow of this aged wood. 
Offer one hymn — ^thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in his ear. 
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Fadwr, % hud 
Halh reared flieee yeneraUe cohmuu, tiioa 
Didst weave this veidant roof. Thou didat look down 
Upon the naked eaitfa, and» fofdiwith, roae 
jkll these fiiir ranks of trees. They, in thy sun. 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot towards heaven. The centuiy-living crow. 
Whose birth was in thebr tops, grew old and died 
AsooDg their brsnches, till, at last, tibey stood. 
As now they stand, massy, and tall, and daik. 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hcM 
Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults. 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 
Report not No fantastic carvings show. 
The boast of our vain race to change die fonn 
Of thy fair works. But thou ait here— thou fiU'sl 
The soUtude. Thou ait in the soft winds. 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music ; — thou art in the cooler breath. 
That from the inmost darkness of the place, 
Comes, scarcely felt ; — ^the barky tranks, the ground. 
The fiesh moist ground, are all instinct with tfaee« 
Here is contmual worship ; — ^nature, here, 
In the tranquillity that thou dost love. 
Enjoys thy presence. N<Hselessly, around* 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes ; and yon clear sprng, that, 'midst its heibsi 
Wells softly forth and visits the strong roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 
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Thyself without a witness,, ia these shades, 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strengtii, and grace 

Are here to speak of tbee. This mighty oak—* 

By whose inunoveable ston I stand and seem 

Ahnost annihilated — ^oot a piince. 

In all that proud old wodd beyond flie deep, 

E'er wore his crown as loftOy as he 

Weara the green coronal of leaves with which 

Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 

Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 

Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower 

With scented hreadi, and look so like a smile, 

Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 

An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the uf^olding Love, 

That are the soul of this wide umverse. 

My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me — ^the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever. Written on thy w<»k8 I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo! all grow old and die — ^but see, again, 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Touth presses— ever gay and beautiful youth 
In all its beautiful forms. These lefty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them. Oh, thero is not lost 
One of earth's charms : upon her bosom yet, 

4» 
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After the flig^ of untold centurieSf 
The fireshness of her far begioniDg liee 
And yet ahall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch enemj Death — je&f seats himBelf 
Upon the tyrant's throne-— the sepuldue* 
And of ihe triumphs <^ his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment For he came forth 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 

There have been holj men who hid themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought and prayer, till they outlived 
The generation bom with them, nor seemed 
Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 
Around them ; — and there have been holy men 
Who deemed it were not well to pass life thus» 
But let me often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 
The passions, at thy plainer footsteps shrink 
And tremble and are still. Oh, God ! when thou 
Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 
The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill, 
With all the waters of the firmament,. 
The swift dark whirlwind that uproots the woods 
And drowns the villages ; when, at thy call. 
Uprises the great deep and throws himself 
Upon the continent, and overwhelms 
Its cities-^^who forgets not, at the sight 
Of these tremendous tokens of thy power. 
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Hii pride, and lays his strifes and follies by t 
Oh* ftom these sterner aspects of Hxy fiice 
Spare me and mines nor let us need the wiafli 
Of the mad imchained elements to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate 
In these calm shades thy milder majestyi 
And to Ae beautifid order of thy worics, 
Learn to conform the order of our lives* 



THE OLD MAN'S FUNERAL. 



I SAW an aged man upon faii bier. 

His hair waa tlun and white, and en hia hnm 

A reooid of the carea of manj a year; — 
Carea that were ended and forgotten now. 

And diere waa aadneaa round, and fiM^es bowed. 

And woman'a teara fell fiiat, and chfldren wailed akxid. 

Then roae another hoary man and aaid. 
In faltering accents, to that weeping train, 

Why mourn ye that our aged friend is deadt 
Te are not aad to ^ee the galhered grain. 

Nor iriien their mellow fruit die orchards cast, 

Nor when the yellow woods shake down die ripened maat 

Te of^ not when the sun, his course fulfilled. 
His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky. 

In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled, 
Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie. 

And leaves the smile of his departure, spread 

O'er the warm«coloured heaven and ruddy mountain head. 

Why weep ye then for him, who, having won 
The bound of man's appointed years, at last. 

Life's blessings all enjoyed, life's labours done. 
Serenely to his final rest has passed ; 
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l¥bfle the soft memoiy of his yirtues^ yet, 

Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set 

His youth was innocent ; his* riper age, 

Marked with some act of goodness, every day ; 

And watched by eyes that loved him, calm, and sagei 
Faded his late declining years away. 

Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 

To share the holy rest that waits a life well speaL 

That life was happy ; eveiy day he gave 

Thanks for the &ir existence that was his; 
For a sick fimcy made him not her slave. 

To mock him with her phantom miseries. 
No chronic tortures racked his aged limb, 
For luxury and slodi had nooriedied none for him. 

And I am glad, that he has lived &us l<»g, 

And glad, that he has gone to his reward ; 
Nor deem, that kindly nature did him wroqg) 

Sofdy to disengage the. vital cord. 
When his weak hteid grew pakied, and his eye 
Daik with the mists of age, it was his time to die. 



THE RIVULET. 



This Me rill that, from Ibe npnagt 
Of yonder grove, its current briiigi» 
Phys on the slope a while, and then 
Goes prattlmg into groves again, 
Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My litde feet, ¥^en life was new. 
When woods in early green were dressedt 
And from the chambers of the west 
The wanner breezes, travelling oat| 
Breathed the new scent of flowers abouti 
My truant steps from home would strayi 
Upon its grassy side to play. 
List the brown thrasher's vernal hymn. 
And crop the violet on its brim, ^ 

With blooming cheek and open brow« )) 

■9 

As young and gay, sweet rill, as ibonh ? 

And when the days of bc^hood camei 
And I had grown in love with fame, 
Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My first rude numbers by thy side. 
Words cannot tell how bri^t and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 
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Tben glorious hopes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into my cheek, 
Passed p'er me ; and I wrote, on high» 
A name I deemed should never die» 

Years change thee not» Upon yon hill 
The tall old maples, verdant still, 
Tet tell, in grandeur of decay. 
How Bwifl the years have passed away, 
Since first, a child, and half afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade. 
Thou, ever joyous rivulet. 
Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet ; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave. 
And dancing to thy own wild chime, . 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 
The same sweet rounds are in my ear 
My early childhood loved to hear ; 
As pure thy limpid waters run. 
As bright they sparkle to the sun ; 
As fresh and thick the bending ranks 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks ; 
The violet there, in soft May dew, 
Comes up, as modest and as blue ; 
As green amid thy current's stress, 
Floats the scarce-rooted watercress ; 
And the brown ground-bird, in thy glen^ 
Still chirps as merrily as then. 
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Since fint ihy pleannt badu I noiged; 
And die gmre stnnger, come to e^ 
The play«plaoe of his infimcj. 
Has scarce a single trace of him 
Who qsorted once upon thy hiiip. 
The visions of mj joulh are past-^ 
Too bright, too beautiful lo last 
I've tried die world — it wears no mate 
The col<iuiing of romance it wore. 
Yet well has Nature kept the truth 
She promised to my eariiest joulh 
The radiant beauty, shed abroad 
On all the ^orious works of Grod, 
Shows freshly, to my sobered eye, 
Each charm it w<Nre in days gcxie by* 

A few brief years shaU'pass away. 
And I, all trembling, weak, and gray, 
Bowed to the earth, which waits to £M 
My ashes in the embracing mould 
(If haply the dark will of fate 
Indulge my life so long a date). 
May come for the last time to look 
Upon my childhood's favourite brook* 
Then dimly on my eye shall gleam 
The sparkle of thy dancing stream ; 
And faintly on my ear shall faH 
Thy pratdiDg current's merry call ; 
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Tel dnh ihou flow as glad and biigfift 
As vrbem thou met'st my infant aij^ 

And I ihall sleep— and on ihj ade^ 
As ages after ages ^lidev 
CliQdren tbeir early sports shall tiy* 
And pass lo hoaiy age and die. 
But fliouv unchanged firom year to year, 
Craily shalt play and ^tter here ; 
Amid young flowers and tender grass 
Thy endless in&ncy ahalt pass ; 
Andf singing down thy nanow glen, 
Shalt mock flie fading laee of men. 
6 
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Thbsb are ^ Gardens of ^ Desert, Ihese 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful. 
For which the speech of Kng^nd has no n am e ■ 
The Prairies. I behc^ than for die first. 
And mj heart swells, while the dilated sig^ 
Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo ! ihef atreldi 
In airy undulations, fiur awaj. 
As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell. 
Stood still, with aD his rounded billows fixed, 
And motionless for ever. — ^Motioqless V — 
No— thej are all unchained again^ ^ The doods 
Sweep over with their shadows, and, beneath. 
The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye ; 
Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 
The sunny ridges. Breezes of the South ! 
Who toss the golden and the flame-like flowers. 
And pass the prairie-hawk that, poised on high, 
Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not — ^e have played 
Among the palms of Mexico and vines 
Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid brooks 
That from the fountains of Scmore glide 
Into the calm Pacific — ^have je fimned 
A nobler or a lovelier scene than this 1 
Man hath no part in all this glorious woriL : 
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The hand that buik the fkmanieiit hath heaved 
And smoothed these verdant sweUs^ and sown their slopes 
With herbage^ planted them with island groves. 
And hedged them round with forests. Fitting floor 
"Eat this magnificent temple of the skj — 
TVidi flowers whose glory and whose muhitade 
Bhral the constellations ! The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love,-^ 
A nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue, 
Than that which bends above the eastern hills. 
As o'er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 
Among the high rank grass that sweeps his sides, 
The hoUow beating of his footstep seems 
A sacrilegious sound. I tlunk of those 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they here->-« 
The dead of other days? — and did the dust 
Of fliese fair solitudes once stir with life 
And bum with passion? Let the mi^ty mounds 
That overlook the rivers, or that rise 
In die dim forest crowded wilh old oaks, 
Answer. A race, that long has passed away, 
Built them ; — a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Fentelicus to forms 
Of symmetiyy and rearing on its rock 
The glitteiing Parthenon. Hiese ample fields 
Nourished their harvests^ here their herds were fed. 
When hi4>ly by flieir stalls the iMson lowed, 
And bowed his maned shoulder to the yoke. 
AH day this desert murmured with their toils, 

C2 
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Tin twOigfat Uudwd and lo¥cn walked, and wooe^ 
Jb m forgotten language, and old tmea, 
From ioatnnneDla of iiiireiiieinbafed fon^ 
Gare its sol^ winds a voice* Tte red man 
The roaming hunter tribes, warlike and fierce, 
And the mound-builders TGuushed from the eat^ 
The solitude of centuries untold 
Has settled where thej dwelt The prairie wolf 
Hunts in their meadows, and Ihs fresh-dug den 
Yawns by my path. The* gopher mines the gioimd 
Where stood their swarmiiog cities. All is gone— • 
All— <save the piles of ealth that hold their bones—- 
The platforms where they worshipped unknown goda^^-^ 
The barriers which they builded from the soil 
To keep the foe at bay— till o'er the wafls 
The wild beleaguerem brdte, and^ one by onei, 
The strongholds of the plain were forced, and heaped 
With corpses. The brown vultures of the wood 
Flocked to those vast uncovered sepidchies, 
And sat, unscaxed and syent, at their feast 
Haply some solitary fugitive. 
Lurking in marsh and fbiest, till die sense 
Of des<dati<xi and of fear became 
Bitterer than death, yielded himself to die. 
Man's better nature triumphed. Emdly words 
Welcomed and MMtbed him ; the rode conqueroBi 
Sealed die eaptive widi tiwir ehiefs ; he chose^ 
A bride among their maidens, and at length 
, Seemed to fbiigetr^-yet; ne'er Ibrgotr-^Hie wife 
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Of Us finst love, and her sweet litde onee 
Butchered, amid dieir sborieks, with all his race* 

Thus change the fcmis of heing. Thus aiise 
Baces of tiving things, glorious in strength, 
And perish, as the quickemng breath of God 
Fills them, or is withdrawn. The red man too— * 
Has left the blooming wilds he ranged so long. 
And, nearer to the Rockj Mountains, sought 
A wider hunting-ground. The beaver buflds 
No longer bj these streams, but far aWaj, 
On waters whose blue sur&ce ne'er gave back 
The white man's face — among Missouri's springs, 
And pools whose issues swell the Oregan, 
He rears his little Venice. In these plains 
The bison feeds no more. Twice twenty leagues 
Bejond remotest smoke of hunter's camp. 
Beams the majestic brute, in herds that shake 
The earth with thundering steps — yet here I meet 
His ancient footprints stamped beside the j>ool. 

Stin this great solitude is quick with life. 
Mjrriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 
They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds^ 
And birds, that scarce have learned the fear of man. 
Are here, and sliding reptiles of the ground, 
Startlingly beautiful. The graceful deer 
Bounds to the wood at my approach. The bee, 
A more adventurous colonist than man, 
Widi whom he came across the eastern deep. 
Fills the savannas with his murmurings, 
And hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 
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WMhin the hoUow odi. . Ilkkeoloi^ 

To his dmnestic hum/and tfaink I hear 

The sound of that advancing nraltilnde 

THiich soon shall fill these deserts^ From the gramd 

Comes up die laugh of duldren, die soft yoiee 

Of maidens, and die sweet and sdemn hymn 

Of Sabbadi wiNshippen. The low of herds 

Blends with the rostling of die heavy g^rain 

Over the daik4>rown furrows. All at once 

A fi^sher wind sweeps bj, and breaks my dream* 

And I am in the wilderness alone^ 



EARTH. 



A MIDNIGHT black with clouds is in the sky ; 
I seem to feel, upon my limbs, the weight 
Of its vast brooding shadow. All in vain 
Turns the tired eye in search of form ; no star 
Pierces the pitchy veil ; no ruddy blaze, 
From dwellings lighted by the cheerful hearth. 
Tinges the flowering summits of the grass. 
No sound of life is heard, no village hum, 
Nor measured tramp of footstep in the path, 
Nor rush of wing, while, on the breast of Earth, 
I lie and listen to her. mighty voice : 
A voice of many tones — sent up from streams 
That wander through the gloom, from woods unseen. 
Swayed by the sweepiog of the tides of air, 
From rocky chasms where darkness dwells all day» 
And hollows of the great invisible hills, 
And sands that edge the ocean, stretching &r 
Into the night — a melancholy sound ! 

Oh Earth I dost thou too sorrow for the past 
Like man thy offspring ? Do I hear thee mourn 
Thy childhood's unretuming hours, thy springs 
Gone with their genial airs and melodies. 
The gentle generatioos of thy flpwersn 
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And dgr iMJeftic gro? es of olden time, 
Pauiied with eU flieir dweUen T Doet Hmm md 
For flat &ir age of which the poets tell, 
Ere thenide winds grew keep wiAi frost» or fiie 
Fdl with die ndns, or qxrated from die hiDs* 
To Uast thy greenness, whik die viigin ni^ 
Was guiltless and salubrious as the dayt 
Or haply dost thou giiere tx those that d b ■■ 
For living dungi that trod a while diy &oe. 
The love of thee and heaven — and now diej sto e| ^ 
Mixed widi the shapeless dust on whieh diy heida 
Tnunpb andgnoet I too must grieve with thee^ 
O'er loved ones losi — their graves are &r acMf 
Upcm thj moanteins, jety while I recline^ 
Akme, in darkness, en thy naked soil. 
The mlg^fy nourisber and burial-place 
Of man» I ftel thai I embrace dieir dust 

Ha! how the murmur deepens! I peieaite 
And tremUe at its dreadftd import Eardi 
U|MtB a general ciy for goiit and wrongs . 
And Heaven is listening. The forgotten graves 
Of the heart4iroken utter fiirtfa their plaint 
The dust of her who loved and was betrayed. 
And him who died neglected in his age ; 
The sepulchres of those who for mankind 
Laboured, and earned die recompMise of scorn ; 
Ashes of martyrs for the truth, and Ixmes 
Of those who, in die strife for liberty. 
Were beaten down, dieir corses given to dogs. 
Their names to infamy, all find a voice. 
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The nook in which the capti¥«» oreitoiled^ 

Lay down to rest at last^. sdul that which holdt 

Childhood's sweet blossomsy crushed by cruel handb*. 

Send up a plaintiTe sound* ^ Fxom battle-fieUh 

Where heroes madlj diave and dashed their boats 

Against each othert rises up a notse^ 

As if the armed multitudes of dead 

Stiired in their heavy slumber. Moumiut tooea 

Come from the green abysses of the sea«— 

A stoiy of the crimes the guiltj sought 

To hide beneath its wares. The glens, the groffest 

Paths in the thicket^ poob of runoiog biook, 

And banks and depths of lake» and streets and knee 

Of cities» now that living sounds are hushjed* 

Murmur of guilty force and treachery. 

Here» where I rest* the vales of Italy 
Are round nie» populous from eaiiy time» 
And field of the tremendous warfiuw waged 
*Twizt good and eviL Who> alas, sbsU due 
Interpret to mao^s ear the minted voice 
From all her ways and wallst and streets and streams^ 
And Ulb and finiitful fieldat Old dungeons bieaA^ 
Of horrors veiled from history ; the stones 
Of moiddering amphi Aeatres» where flowed 
The life-blood of ttie warrior s]|^ve« cry out. 
The fimes of old religionst the proud piles 
Beared with the spoil of empires* yea* ^ heartfn 
Of cities dug from their volcanic graves, 
Beport of human sufibriqg and shame 
And folly* iSven t)ie common dust, amoQg 
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The springiiig com and vine-rowB, witneisef 
To ages of oppressipn. Afaf I hear 
A munnur of confused languages. 
The. utterance of nations now no more^ 
Driven out by mightier, as the dajn of heaTen 
Chase one another from the skj. The blood 
Of freemen shed by freemen, till strange lords 
Came in the hour of weakness, and made fast 
The yoke that yet is worn, appeals to Heaven. 

What then shall cleanse thy bosom, gentle Earth, 
From all its painful memories of guik? 
The whelming flood, or the renewing fire. 
Or the slow change of time) that so, at last, 
The horrid tale of perjury and strife. 
Murder and spoil, which men call history. 
May seem a fable, like the inventions told 
By poets of the gods of Greece. Oh thou, 
Who sittest &r bey<»id the Atlantic deep. 
Among the. sources of ihy glorious streams. 
My native Land of Groves I a newet page 
la the great record of the world is thine, 
Shall it be &irer? Fear, and friendly Hope, 
And £nvy, watch the issue, while the lines. 
By which thou shalt be judged, are written down« 



TO THE APENNINES. 



Touft peaks are beautiful, ye Apennines ! 

In the soflt light of these serenest skies ; 
From the broad highland region, black with pines« 

Fair as the hills of Paradise they rise, 
Bathed in the tint Peruvian slaves behold 
In rosy flushes on the virgin gold. 

There, rooted to the aerial shelves that wear 
The glory of a brighter world, might spring 

Sweet flowers of heaven to scent the unbreathed air. 
And heaven's fleet messengers might rest the wing, 

To view the fair earth in its summer sleep. 

Silent, and cradled by the glimmering deep. 

Below you lie men's sepulchres, the old 
Etrurian tombs; the graves of yesterday ; 

The herd's white bones lie mixed with human mould-* 
Yet up the radiant steeps that I survey 

Death never climbed, nor life's soft breath, with pain. 

Was yielded to the elements again. 

Ages of war have filled these plains with fear ; 

How oil the hind has started at the clash 
Qf spears, and yeU of meeting armies here. 

Or seen the lightning of the battle flash 
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From clouds^ that risiiig with the thunder's aooDd; 
Hung like an eartb-bom tempest o'er the graond. 

Ah me ! what anned nations — Asian hoide» 

^ And L jbian host — the Scytiiian and ihe 6aid» 

Have swept jrour hase and tfarou|^ your paasas pomd; 

like ocean4ides uprising at the call 
Of tyrant winds — against your rocl^ side 
The bloody billows daahed» and howled*, and died. 

How erashed the towers before beleagueiing fees. 
Sacked cities smoked and realms were rent in twain ; 

And commonwealths against their rinds rose,, 

Trode out their lives and earned the curso of Gakvl 

l¥hile in the noiselass air and li^ that flowed 

Round your &r brows^ eternal Peace abode. 

Here pealed the impiotts hyacuit and altar flames 
Rose to fklse gods, a dream-begotlen throng^ 

Jo¥e» Bacchus,, Pan» and earlier^ fouler names; 
While^ as the unheeding ages passed along, 

Toy from yottr station in the middle skies, 

Proclaimed the essential Groodness,. strong and Vise^ 

In you the heart that sighs for freedom seeks 
Her image ; diere the winds no barrier know. 

Clouds come and rest and leave your ftiry peaks ; 
While even the immaterial Mind, bdow,. 

And Thought, her winged offitpring, dwined: by pewec^ 

Pine silently foir the redeeming hour. 
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This is die church which Pisay great and free. 
Reared to St Catharine. How the time-stained waDs» 
That earthquakes shook not firom their poise, appear 
To shiver in (he deep and voluble tones 
Roiled from the organ ! Underneath my feet 
There lies the lid of a sqiulchral vault 
The image of an anned kni^t is graven 
Upon it, clad in perfect panoply — 
Guishes, and greaves, and cuirass* with barred helm» 
Gauntleted hand, and sword, and blazoned shieldi 
Around, in Gothic characters, worn dim 
By feet of worfidiippers, are traced his namet 
And birth, and death, and words of eidogy. 
Why should I pore wpon them 1 This old tomb. 
This effigy, the strange disused form 
Of this inscription, eloquently show 
His history. Let me clothe in fitting words 
The thoughts they brealhe» and frame his epitapl^ 

** He whose forgotten dust for centuries 
Has lain beneath this stone, was one in whom 
Adventur^, and endurance* and emprise 
Exalted the miniFs Acuities and strung 
The body's sinews. Brave he was ia fi^il, 
Courteous in bampiet, scon^ul of repoae, 

6 
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And bountiful, and cruel, and devout. 
And quick to draw the sword in private feud- 
He pushed his quarreb to ^ death, jet pn^ed 
The saints as fervently on bended knees 
As ever shaven cenobite. He loved 
As fiercely as he fou^t He would have borne 
The maid that pleased him from her bower by nigfat. 
To his hill-castle, as the eagle bears 
His victim from the fold, and rolled the rocks 
On his pursuers. He aspired to see 
His native Pisa queen and arbitress 
Of cities ; earnestly for her he raised 
His voice in council, and af&onted death 
In battle-field, and elimbed the galley's deck. 
And brought the captured flag of Grenoa back. 
Or piled upon the Amo's crowded quay 
The glittering spoils of the tamed Saracen. 
He was not bom to brook the stranger's yoke. 
But would have joined the exiles, that withdrew 
For ever, when the Florentine broke in 
The gates of Pisa, and bore off the bohs 
For trophies — ^but he died before that day. 

^ He lived, the impersonation of an age • 
That never shall return. His soul of fire 
Was kindled by the breath of the rude time 
He lived in. Now a gentler race succeeds. 
Shuddering at blood ; the effeminate cavalier. 
Turning from the reproaches of the past, 
And from the hopeless future, gives to ease. 
And love, and music, his inglorious life." 



SEVENTY-SIX. 



What heroes from the woodland sprung, 
When, through the fresh awakened land, 

The thrilling cry of freedom rung, 

And to the work of warfare strung 
The yeoman's iron hand I 

Hills flung the cry to hills around, 

And ocean-mart replied to mart. 
And streams, whose springs were yet unfound, 
pealed far away the startling sound 

Into the forest's heart 

Then marched the brave from rocky steep» 

From mountain river swift and cold ; 
The borders of the stormy deep. 
The vales where gathered waters sleep. 
Sent up the strong and bold. 

As if the very earth again 

Grew quick with God's creating breath 
And, from the sods of grove and glen« 
Rose ranks of hen-hearted men 

To battle to the death. 
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Tbe wifis iHiiMe babe fine amiled dal dqr 

The fiur fond bride of jeatereve, 
And aged aire and malroa gimj* 
Saw Ibe kyved wanrion baste awaj^ 
And deemed it ain to griere. 



Abeadj bad die strife begqn; 

Akeadj blood on ConcoiKrs plain 
Along tbe springing grass bad rant 
And blood bad flowed at LexB|g|Qn» 

Like brooks of April vain. 

Tbat death-stain on the venal swanl 

HaUowed to fiwedom aD the sbore ; 
In fiagments fell tbe yoke abborred- 
Tbe footstep of a foreign lord 
Profimed tbe soil no moce% 



T^HE LIVING LOST. 
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Matron ! the children of ivboee love» 

Each to Us gmyOf in youth have paaeedt 
And now the mould 10 heaped above 

The dearest and the last! 
Biide ! who dost wear the widow's veil 
Before the wedding flowers are pale! 
Te deem the human heart endures 
No deeper^ bitterer grief than yours. 

Tet there are pangs of keener wo, 

Of which the sufferers never speak* 
Nor to the world's cold pity show 
The tears that scald the cheek, 
Wrung from their eyelids by the shame 
And guilt of those they shrink to name. 
Whom once they loved, with cheerful will, 
And love, though fallen and branded, stilL 

Weep, ye who sorrow for the dead. 

Thus breaking hearts their pain relieve ; 

And graceful are the ttos ye shed. 
And honoured ye who grieve« 

6* 
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The praise of thoee who sleep in earthy 
The pleasant memoiy of their worth* 
The hope to meet when life is past. 
Shall heal the tortured mind at last 

But 769 who for the living lost 
That agony in secret hear. 
Who shall with soothing words accost 

The strength of your despair? 
Grief for your sake is scom for thttn 
Whom ye lament and all condemn ; 
And o'er the world of spirits lies 
H |^o<Nn from which ye turn your eyesi 



THE STRANGE LADY. 



Thk summer mom is bri^ and fresht the birds are darting 

by, 
As if ihey loved to breast the breeze that sweeps the cool 

clear sky ; 
Young Albert, in the forest's edge, has heard a lustling sound 
An arrow slightly strikes his hand and falls upon the ground. 

A lovely woman from the wood comes suddenly in sight ; 
Her merry eye is full and black, her cheek is brown and 

bright; 
She wears a tunic of the blue, her belt with beads is strung, 
And yet she speiiks in gentle tones, and in tiie English 

tongue. 

*^ It was an idle bolt I sent, against the villain crow ; 

Fair sir, I fear it harmed thy hand ; beshrew my erring bow!" 

** Ah ! would that bolt had not been spent, then, lady, mi£^ 

I wear 
A lasting token on my hand of one so passing fair !" 

^* Thou art a flatterer like the rest, but wouldst thou take with 

me 
A day of hunting in the wilds^ beneath the greenwood tree. 
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I know where moit Ae phwuanli feed, and wbeie dw lei- 

deer herdf 
And ibaa Bhouldst chaae the nobler game, and I hmg dom 

fiiebiid" 

Now Albert in her quiver laja die arrow in its place. 

And wonders as he gazes on the beauty of her &ce : 

* Those hunting-grounds are tu awaj, and, lady, twere not 

meet 
That night, amid the wilderness, should overtake fliy feet.'* 

^ Heed not the night, a summer lodge amid Ihe wild is iiiine» 
'Tis shadowed by the tulip-tree, 'tis mantled by the vine | 
The wikl plum sheds its yellow fruit from fragiant Ibickoli 

ni^ 
And fioweiy pndries fit>m the door stretch till they meet te 

skj. 

M There m the boug^ that hide the roof the mock-bird aits 

and sings. 
And there the hang-bird's brood within its littl^ hammock 

swings; 
A pebbly brook, where rustling winds among the hopples 

sweep, 
Shall lull thee till the morning sun looks in upon thy deep.'* 

Away, into the forest depths by pleasant paAs Hobj go, 

He with his rifle on his arm, the lady with her bow. 

Where cornels arch their cool dark boughs o'er beds of wiiH 

tergreen. 
And never at his father's door again was Albert seei]^ 
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^Ttmi night apon the woods came down a furious hurricane^ 
With howl of imds and roar of streams and beating of the 

lain; 
The mightjT thunder broke and drowned Ihe noises in its 

crash; 

# 

The old trees seemed to fight like fiends beneath the li^lit- 
ning-flash* 

IText day, within a mossy^ glen, mid mouldering trunks were 

found 
The Segments of a human form, tqxm theUoo^ ground; 
White bones from which the flesh was torn, and locks of 

glossy hair ; 
They laid them in the [^ace of graves, yet wist not whose 

ihey were. 

And whether famished evening wolves had mangjled Albert 

so, 
Or that strange dame so gay and fair were some mysterioos 

foe, 
Or whether to that forest lodge, beyond the mountains blue. 
He went to dwell with her, the fiiends who mourned ium 

never knew* 
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He liffteoedy till be seemed to bear 

A stnun, so soft and low, 
Tbat whether in tiie mind or ear 

The listener scarce mig^t know^ 
With such a tone> so sweet and mildi 
The watching mother lulls her child. 

Thou weary huntsman, thus it said. 
Thou faint with toil and heat, 

The pleasant land of rest is spread 
Before thy very feet, 
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And dioee whom thou wouldst ^acQy see 
Are waiting there to welcome thee. 

He looked, and 'twixt the earth and sky, 

Amid the noontide haze. 
A shadowy region met his eye, 

And grew beneath his gaze. 
As if the vapours of the air 
Had gathered into shapes so fair. 

9 

Groyes freshened as he looked, and flowen 

Showed bright on rocky bank. 
And fountains welled beneath the bowers, 

Where deer and pheasant drank. 
He saw the glittering streams, he heard 
The rustling bough and twittering bird. 

And friends — ^the dead — in boyhood dear, 

There lived and walked again, 
And there was one who many a year 

Within her grave had lain, 
A fair young girl, the hamlet's pride — 
His heart was breaking when she died : 

Bounding, as was her wont, she came 

Right towards his resting-place. 
And stretched her hand and called his name 

• With that sweet smiling face. 
Forward, with fixed and eager eyes, 
The hunter leaned in act to rise : 



Plunged fron tiat cnggjr wi]|» 
He saw llie rocksy steep, alenit and browa. 

An imlant, in hii ftU $ 
A firiglitful io8tant---«iid no BMiei 
The dream and life al onoe iraie o^er. 



CATTERSKILL FALLS. 



IfmsT greens and, shades die CatterskOl leaps^ 
From cli£& idiere the wood-flower clings ; 

Afl summer he moistens his verdant steeps 

With the sweet 11^ spray of the mountain springs ; 

And he shakes the woods on the mountain side, 

When diey drip with the rains of autumn tide» 

But when) in the forest bare and o]d^ 

The blast of December calls, 
He builds, in die starlight clear and cold» 

A palace of ice where his torrent &l]s,. 
Witihi toireti and aich, and firetwork fair. 
And pillars blue as the summer air* 

For whom are those glorious chambers wrought^ 

In file cold and cloudless night? 
Is fliere neither spirit nor motion of thought 

In fimns so lovely and hues so bright? 
Hear what the gray-haired woodmen tell 
Of this wild stream and its rocky dell. 
D t 
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Twas hither a jouth of dreamy mood, 

A hundred winters ago. 
Had wandered over the mighty woody 

When the panther's track was fresh on the bdoWi 
And keen were the winds that came to stir 
The long dark boughs of the hemlock fir* 

Too gentle of mien he seemed and fair, 
For a child of those rugged steeps ; 

His home lay low in the valley where 
The kingly Hudson rolls to the deeps ; 

But he wore the hunter's frock that day. 

And a slender gun on his shoulder lay. 

And here he paused, and against the trunk 

Of a tall gray linden leant. 
When the broad clear orb of the sun had sunk 

From his path in the frosty firmament, 
And over the round dark edge of the hill 
A cold green lig^t was quivering stilL 

And the crescent moon, high over the green, 

From a sky of crimson shone. 
On that icy palace, whose towers were seen 

To sparkle as if with stars of their own ; 
While the water fell, with a hollow sound, 
^Twixt the glistening pillars ranged around* 

is that a being of life, that moves ;; 

Where the crystal battlements rise 1 
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k knaiden, watching the moon she loyesi 

At the twilight hour) with peBsive eyeal 
Was that a garment which seemed to gleam 
Betwixt the eye and the falling streaml 

'Tis only the torrent, tumbling o'er, 

In the midst of diose glassy waOs^ 
Gushing, and plunging^ and beating the floor 

Of the rocky basin in which it falls^ 
'Tis only the torrent — ^but why that start? 
Why gazes the youth with a throbbing heart ? 

He thinks no mote of his home afar» 

Where his sire and sister wait* 
He heeds no longer how star after stat 

Looks forth on the night, as the hour grows late^ 
He heeds not the snow-wreaths» Med and cast^ 
From a thousand boughsi by the rising blast 

His thoughts are alone of those yifho dynSk 

In the halb of frost and snow^ 
Who pass where the crystal domes upsweU 

From the alabaster floors below^ 
Where the frost^trees bourgeon with leaf and sfnayi 
And frost-gems scatter a silvery day. 

^ And oh that those glorious haunts were mine 1*^ 

He speaks« and throughout the glen 
TUn shadows swim in the faint moonshiiief 

And take a {^lastly likeness of meiii 

Da 
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Af if die shin bf the winliy etamif 
Came forth to die air k dieir earthly fi 



There pass the chaaen of aeal and wfaaloi 

With their weapons quaint and grimy 
And bands of wairion in glimmering maSI% 

And herdsmen and honten huge of liadk 
There are naked arm8» widi bow and qMaiv 
And funy gaundeta the catbine rear. 

There are modienh--aiid oh how aadly d»ir €fm 

On their children's white brows rest ; 
There are youthfbl bven — the maiden lies, 

In a seeming sleep, on the chosen breast ; 
There are fair wan women widi moonstruck aii^ 
The snow stars fleddng their k>ng loose hair. 

They eje hiaa not as diey pass along, 

But his hair stands up with dread. 
When he fef^ diat he moves with diat phanlolli tfiMmi 

Till those icy turrets are over his headf 
And the tottenf s roar as the^ enter seems 
Like a drowsy murmur heaid in dreams* 

The glittering direshoM is scarcely passed, 
When there gathers and wraps him round 

A thiek ivUte. twilighl^ aofien and vatt, 
In which there is neither form nor sound ; 

The phantomi, dm |^ory, vanish all, 

Widi die dying Toice of 1km MtitftlL 
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Slow passes the darkness of that trance. 

And the youth now faintly sees 
Huge shadows and gushes of light that dance 

On a rugged ceiling of unhewn trees. 
And walls where the skins of beasts are hung. 
And rifles glitter on antlers strung. 

On a couch of shaggy skins he lies ; 

As he strives to raise his head, 
Hard-featured woodmen, with kindly eyes. 

Gome round him and smooth his furry bed. 
And bid him ..st, for (he evening atar 
Is scarcely set, and the day is far. 

They had (bund at eve the dreaming one 

By the base of that icy steep, 
When over his stiffening limbs begun 

The deadly slumber of frost to creep. 
And they cherished the pale and breathless form. 
Till the stagnant blood ran free and wano^ 

7* 
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THE HUNTER OF THE PRAIRIES. 



At, this is freedom ! — these pure skies 

Were never stained with village smoke : 
The fragrant wind, that through them flies. 

Is breathed from wastes by plough unbroke. 
Here* with my rifle and my steed, 

And her who left the world for me, 
I plant me, where the red deer feed 

In the green desert-*-and am free^ 

♦ 

For here the fair savannas know 

No barriers in the bloomy grass ; 
Wherever breeze of heaven may blow. 

Or beam of heaven may glance, I pass^ 
In pastures, measureless as air. 

The bison is my noble game ; 
The bounding elk, whose antlers tear 

The branches, falls before my aim. 

Mine are the river-fowl that scream 

From the long stripe of waving sedge ; 

The bear, that marks my weapon's gleam. 
Hides vainly in the forest's edge ; 
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In vain the ehe-wolf stands at bay ; 

The brinded catamount, that lies 
High in the boughs to watch his prej. 

Even in the act of springing, dies. 

With what free growth the elm and plane 

Fling their huge arms across my way^ 
Gray, old, and cumbered with a train 

Of vines, as huge, and old, and gray ! 
Free stray the lucid streams, and find 

No taint in these fresh lawns and shades ; 
Free spring die flowers that scent the wind 

Where never scythe has swept the glades* 

Alone the Fire, when frostwinds sere 

The heavy herbage of the ground. 
Gathers his annual harvest here. 

With roaring like the battle's sound, 
And hurrying flames that sweep the plain. 

And smoke-streams gushing up the sky ; 
I meet the flames with flames again. 

And at my door they cower and die. 

Here, from dim woods, the aged past 

Speaks solemnly ; and I behold 
The boundless future in the vast 

And lonely river, seaward rolled. 
Who feeds its founts with rain and dew ? 

Who moves, I ask, its gliding mass, 
And trains the bordering vines, whose bhie 

Blight clusters tempt me as I. pass? 
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Broad are dieae atievoB — B17 atoad obaya^ 

Fluoges, and bean ma throu^ dia tida. 
Wide are diaae woods — ^I thread the maaa 

Of giant atems, nor ask a guide. 
I hunts till day's last glimmer dies 

O'er woody vale and grassy hd^ ; 
And kind the voice and glad the eyei^ 

That welcome my return at ni^^ 



THE DAMSEL OF PERU. 



Whbbb olive leaves were twinkling in eveiy wind tibat blew«. 
There sat beniMith the pleasant shade a damsel of Peru^ 
Botwixt ike slend^r boughsy. as they opened to the air* 
Came lapses of her ivory neck and of her gkNwjr bwrst 
And sweetf jr rang her silver voice» within thai sh^dj noeky, 
As from the shrubby gjlen is b(3ard the sound, of l^dden brqidK^ 

Tis a song oi love and valour^ ia the noble Spaoiah t<»igoet, 
Thut once upon the sunny trains of old Castile was sung ; 
When, from their mountain holds, on the Moorish rout belowy, 
Ebd rushed tile Christjians like a flood,, and swept away tb9> 

foe,. 
Awhile that melody i$ ptill;, and tiien breaks fordi- anew 
A wilder rl^me^a livelier note,, of freedoni, and Ponuk 

A wldte hfmd parts the branches, a lovely &ce looks foiih,, 
And brigi^ dark eyes gaze steadfiisily and siidly townrds ijm 

north.. 
Thou look'st in vain, sweet maid^en, the sharpest sight w;ould; 

Sul. 
To spy ^ sign of hum^n life iJsroad: in all the vale ;« 
For the npoi^ is coming on, and the sunbeams fiercely beai^ 
And ik» sil^Qt hills aiod forest-tops, seem reeling i|x the heat 

pa 
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That wtiie band is withdrawn, that &ir sad face is goiie^ 
But the music of that silver voice is flowing sweetly on. 
Not as of late, in cheerful tones^ but moumfullj and lowr— 
A ballad of a tender maid heart-broken long ago, 
Of him who died in batde, the youthful and the brave,. 
And her who died of sorrow, upon his eaiiy grave^ 

But see, along that mountun's slope, a fiery horseman ride ; 
Mark his torn (dume, his tarnished belt, the sabre at his aide. 
His spurs are buried rowel deep, he rides with loosened rein, 
There^ii blood upon his charger's flank and foam up<« the 

mane. 
He speeds him toward the olive-grove, along that shaded 

hill,— 
God slueld the helpless maiden there^ if he shetrid mean her 

m\ 



And suddenly that song has ceased, and suddenly I hear 
A shrids sent up «nid the shades a shriek — but not of fear* 
For tender accents follow, and tenderer pauses speiak 
The overflow of gladness, when words are all too weak : 
•*I ky my good sword at thy feet, for now Peru is free. 
And I am come to dwell beside the cdive-grove with thee^^ 



A SONG OF PITCAIRN'S ISLAND. 



CoMi, take our boy, and we wiU go 

Before our cabin door ; 
The winds sball bring us, as thej blow» 

The murmurs of the shore ; 
And we will kiss his joung blue eyest 
And I will sing him, as he lies, 

Songs that were made of yore s 
rn sing, in his delighted ear. 
The island lays thou loT'st to hear.. 

And thou, while stammering I repeat,, 
Thy country's tongue shalt teach; 
'Tis not so soft, but far more sweet. 

Than my own native speech : 
For thou na other tongue didst know» 
When, scarcely twen^ mtooos ago. 

Upon Tahete's beach, 
Thou cam'st to woo me to be thine» 
With many a speaUngdook and s]gn^ 

I knew thy meanings — ^thou didst praise 

My eyes» my locks of jet ; 
Ah ! wett fcMT me they won thy gaze,— 

But thine were fairer yet ! 
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Pm glad to see my urfant wear 
Thy soft blue eyes and simny bair» 

And vlien my dgbl is met 
By his white brow and blooming cheeky 
I feel a joy I cannot speak. 

Come talk of £arope'8 notaSds widi nie» 

"Whose necks and cheeks, they td!l» 
Outshine the beauty of the sea, 

White foam and cranson shelL 
PU shape like theirs my simple dress^ 
And bind like fliem each jetty tress^ 

A sight to please diee well : 
And for my dusky brow will braid 
A bonnet I3ce an Ein^bh maid. 

Come, for tiie soft k>w sunlight calls* 

We lose the pleasant hoars ; 
Tis lovefier Ihan &ese cottage walls,— ^ 

That seat among the flowers. 
And I will leain of ^lee a prayer. 
To Him^ who gaye a home so (air,. 

A lot so blessed as ours— • 
The God who made, Ibr &ee and me* 
This sweet lone isle amid the sea^ 



RIZPAH. 



And he deliTered them into the bands of the Oibeonitee, and they haqfad 
them in the hill before the Lord : and they fell all aeTen together, and were 
put to death in the daya of the harresi, in the iiat di^» in the btfptmng 
of barley-harreat. 

And Riipahf the daughter of Aiah, took aackcloth, and ipread it for her 
npon the rock, from the beginning of harreat until the water dropped upon 
them out of heaTen, and sufleied neither the birda of the air to reat npoa 
them by day, nor the beaata of the fieU by night 

2 Sabcvbl, xxi., IOl 

Hear what the desolate Rizpah iaid« 
As on Gibeah's rocks she watched the dead. 
The sons of Mkhal before her layy 
And her own fair children, dearer than they : 
By a death of shame they all had died, 
And were stretched on the bare rock, side by aide* 
And Rizpah, once the loveliest of afi 
That bloomed and smiled in the court of Sank 
All wasted with watching and famine now, 
And scorched by the son her haggard brow. 
Sat, mournfully guarding their corpses there,. 
And murmured a strange and solemn air ; 
The low, heart-broken, and waificg strain 
Of a mother that mourns her children shin. 

a 
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I have made the crags my home, and spread 
On their desert backs my sackcloth bed ; 
I have eaten the bitter herb of the rocks» 
And drunk the midnight dew in my locks ; 
I have wept till I could not weep, and the pain 
Ot my burning eyeballs went to my brain. 
Seven blackened corpses before me lie. 
In the blaze of the sun and the winds of the 8ky« 
I have watched them through the burning day. 
And driven the vulture and raven awey ; 
And the cormorant wheeled in circles round. 
Yet feared to alight on the guarded ground. 
And, when the shadows of twilight came, . 
I have seen the hyena's eyes of flame. 
And heard at my side his stealthy tread, 
But aye at my shout the savage fled : 
And I threw the lighted brand, to fright 
The jackal and wolf that yelled in the nights 

Te were foully murdered, my ha|rfess sons^ 
By die hands of wicked and cruel ones ; 
Te feU, in your fresh and blooming prime, 
All innooent, for your father's crime. 
He sinned — ^but he paid the price of his guilt 
When his bkod by a nameless hand was sjNlt ; 
When he strove with th^ heath^i host in vain. 
And fell with the flower of his people dain, 
And the sceptre his children's hands should swa? 
From his injured hneage passed away. 
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But I hoped tbat the cottage roof would be 
A safe retreat for my sons and me ; 
And that while thej ripened to manhood fast, 
Thej should wean my tfaoughtfii from the woes of the post 
And my bosom sweUed with a mother's pridcy 
As they stood in their beauty and strength by my side^ 
Tall like their sire, with the princely grace 
Of his stately form, and the bloom of his face^ 

Oh» what an hour for a mother's heart. 
When the pitiless ruffians tore us apart ! 
When I clasped their knees and wept and prayed. 
And struggled and shrieked to Heaven for aid. 
And clung to my sons with desperate strength. 
Till the murderers loosed my hold at length. 
And bore me breathless and faint aside, 
In their iron arms, while my children died. 
They died-^«nd the mother that gave them birth . 

Is forbid to cover their bones with earth. 

The barley-harvest was nodding white. 
When my children died on the rocky height. 
And the reapers were singing on hill and plain« 
When I came to my task of sorrow and pain. 
But now the season of rain is ni^. 
The sun is dim in the thickening sky. 
And the clouds in sullen darkness rest 
Where he hides his light at the doors of the wesli^ 
I hear the howl of the wind that brings 
The long drear storm on its heavy wings ; 



Bat the howlaig wind, and Am dihriag m 
Will beat oa mj homekaa head in vahi : 
I shall stay, from my muideied sons Id 
The beastoef thedjf>seit,,and^bwlB of i 
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THE INDIAN GIRL'S LAMENT- 



An Indiaii girl was sitting where 
Her lover, slain in battle, slept ; 

Her maiden veil, her own black hair,, 
Came down o'er eyes that wept ; 

And wildly, in her woodland tongue» 

This sad and simple lay she sung : 

I've pulled away the shrubs that grew 
Too dose above thy sleeping head, 

And broke the forest boughs that threw 
Their shadows o'er thy bed, 

That shining from the sweet southwest 

The sunbeams might rejoice thy reeU 

It was a Weary, weary road 

That led thee to the pleasant coast,| 
Where thou, in his serene abode. 

Hast met thy father's ghost ; 
Where everlasting autumn lies 
On yellow woods and sunny skies. 

'Twas I the broidered mocsen made. 
That shod thee for that distant land i 

Twas I thy bow and arrows laid 
Beside thy still coU hand ; 

8* 
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Th J bow in maDy a battle bent, 
Thj arrows never vainly sent 

With wampum belts I crossed thy breast» 
And wrapped thee in the bison's hide, 

And laid the food that pleased thee best. 
In plenty, by thy side, 

And decked thee bravely, as became 

A warrior of illustrious name. 

Thou'rt happy now, for thou hast passed 
The long dark journey of the grave* 

And in the land of light, at last. 
Hast joined the good and brave ; 

Amid the flushed and balmy air, 

The bravest and the loveliest there. 

Yet, oft to thine own Indian maid 

Even there thy thoughts will earthward straji- 
To her who sits where thou wert laid, 

And weeps the hours away, 
Tet almost can her grief forget. 
To think that thou dost love her jei. 

And thou, by one of those still lakes 

That in a shining cluster lie. 
On which the south wind scarcely breaks 

The image of the sky, 
A bower for thee and me hast made 
Beneath the many-coloured shade*. 
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And thou dost wait and watch to meet 

My spirit sent to join the blessed, 
And, wondering what detains my feet 

From the bright land of rest. 
Dost seem, in eveiy sound, to hear 
The rustling of my footsteps near* 



THE ARCTIC LOVER. 



Gone is the long, long winter ni^t, 

Look, my beloved one ! 
How glorious, through his depths of li^it» 

Rolls the majestic sun. 
The wiUows, waked from winter's death, 
Give out a fragrance like thy breath — 

The summer is begun ! 

Ay, 'tis the long bright summer day : 

Hark, to that mighty crash ! 
The loosened ice-ridge breaks away— - 

The smitten watms flashy 
Seaward the glittering mountain rides^ 
While, down its green translucent sides« 

The foamy torrents darii. 

See, love, my boat is moored for thee, 

By ocean's weedy floor — 
The petrel does not skim the sea 

More swiftly than my oar. 
We'll go where, on the rocky isles. 
Her eggs the screaming sea-fowl piles 

Beside the pebbly shove. 
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Or, bide tfaou where llie poppy blows. 

With wmd'^flowers frail and fairi 
ITIule I, upon his isb of snows, 

Seek and defy the bear. 
Fierce fhou^ he be, and huge of frame, 
This arm his savage strength shall tame, 

And drag him from his lair. 

When crimson sky and flamy cloud 

Bespedc the sununer o'er, 
And the dead valleys wear a shroud 

Of snows that melt no more, 
I'U build of ice tfay winter home, 
With. glistening walls and glassy domai 

And spread with skins the floor* 

The white fox by thy couch shall play ; 

And, fr<»n the frozen skies. 
The meteors <^ a miBaic day 

Shall flash i^n thine eyes. 
And I — ^for such iky vow*'— meanwhiie 
Shall hear thy voice and see thy smile, 

Tyi ttmt hag ixuMi^i flies* 



THE MASSACRE AT SCIO. 



WiKP not for Scio's children slain ; 

Their blood, by Turidsh falchions shed* 
Sends not its ciy to Heaven in vain 

For vengeance on the murderei's head* 

Though high the warm red torrent ran 
Between the flames that lit the skj. 
Yet, for each drop^ an armed man 
• Shall rise, to free the land, or die. 

And for each corpse, that in (he sea 
Was thrown, to feast the scaly herdSi 

A hundred of the foe shall be 
A banquet for the mountain birds. 

Stem rites and sad, shall Greece oidain 
To keep that day, along her shore. 

Till the last link of slavery's chain 
Is shivered, to be worn no more* 



VERSION OF A FRAGMENT OF SIMONIDES 



The night wmds howled — the billows dashed 

Against the tossing chest ; 
And Dan&e to her broken heart 

Her Numbering infant pressed* 

My tittle child — ^in tears she said-» 

To wake and weep is mine, 
But thou canst sleep— thou dost not know 

Thy mother's lot, and thine. 

The moon is up, the moonbeams smik— « 

They tremble on the main ; 
But dark, within my floating celli 

To me they amile in vain. 

Thy folded mantle wraps thee warm, 

Thy clustering locks are diy. 
Thou dost not hear the shrieking gust» 

Nor breakers booming higL 

As o'er thy sweet unconscious face 

A mournful watch I keep, 
t think, didst thou but know thy fiite. 

How thou wouldst also weep. 
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Tet» dev one, deep, and sleep, ye windi 
That yez die resdesB brinfr— 

When duJl diese ejea, my babe* be sealed 
As peecefuDj as tiuiie* 



THE GItEElt PARTISAN. 



OvR free flag is daac^ 

In te free mowiteiii airi 
And boRUflbed anas ai» ffaaksmg^ 

And wman galkeiing Ifaeie ; 
And fearless 18 Hk Me train 

Whose ^aflanft iioBoms sfaidd ki 
The blood that warms liieir bewts sbiD stain 

That baiiMr, eve Ihey ykU it 
'— Eadb daik eye is fiisd on earlii« 

And brief each solemn greeting; 
There is no look nor sound of mirtli, 

IVhere iSaose stem men are meeting* 

ThcijT go to the slaughter^ 

To strike the sudden blow, 
And pour on earth, like water, 

Hie best blood of the foe ; 
To rush on them from rock aiid heij^ 

And clear the naitow valley^ 
Or fire their camp at dead of night, 

And fly before diey rally; 

i 
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-^Chains are round our country pressed^ 
And cowards have betrayed her, 

And we must make her bleeding breast 
The grave of the inyader. 

Not tin from her fetters 

We raise up Greece agaiut 
And write, in bloody letters. 

That tyranny is shun, — 
Oh, not till then the smile shall steal 

Across those darkened faces, 
Nor one of all those warriors feel 

His children's dear embraces. 
—-Reap we not the ripened wheat, 

Till yonder hosts are dying. 
And all their bravest, at our feet, 

Like autumn sheaves are lying* 



ROMERO. 



Whbii freedom, from die land of 
By Spain's degenerate sons was driveiii 

Who gave their willing limbs again 
To wear the chain so lately thren ; 

Bomero broke the sword he wor&— * 
Cks fiutfaful brand, the warrior saidt 

Go, undishonoured, never more 
The blood of man shall make thee red^ 
I grieve ^r that already shed ; 

And I am sick at heart to know, 

« 

That failhfiil friend and noble foe 
Have only bled to make more strong 
The yoke that Spain has worn so long. 
Wear it who will, in abject fear — 

I wear it not who have been free ; 
The perjured Ferdinand shall hear 

No oath of loyalty from me. 
nen, hunted by the hounds of power* 

Romero chose a safe retreat, 
Where blealc Nevada's summits tower 

Above the beauty at their feet 
There once, w;hen on his cabb lay 
The cmnson light of setting day, 

E 2 
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When even on tlie mountain's broast 
The chainleas winds were aU at restt 
And he could hear the river's flow 
From ihe cahn paradise below ; 
Warmed with his former fires again. 
He framed this rude but solemn strain* 



Here will I make mj hoin»^or here at least I see» 
Upon this wild Sierra's side, the steps of Libcfty't 
Where the locust cfairpa uoscared beneadi the unpruned linMi 
And the meny bee doth hide fimn man the Sj^il <^ die 

moantua thyme ; 
Where the pure winds cone and go, and the wild vine gads 

at will, 
An outcast firom the hnnats of meni she dwdb widi Nature 

stilL 



II. 

I see the valleys, Spain I where thy mfjbty rii^rs run. 
And the hiUs that lift ttf harvests and vmeyards to the suni 
And the flocks that drink diy brooks and apiinkle all tlie 

green, 
Where lie thy plains, wMi lAeep^wiAs sesiBied, and oEie 

shades between: 
I see diy fig-trees bask, wtth the hit pooMgrenalfe near. 
And the firagrance «f tt7 lemoiHgtovie «ltt idMoM reach ml 
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III. 

Ym — &if — ^but fallen Spain ! 'tb with a swelling hearty 
That I think on all thou might'st have been, aad look at what 

thou art; 
But the strife is over now — and aU ike good and brave, 
That would have raised thee up, are gone, to exile or the 

grave. 
Thy fleeces are for monks, thy grapes for the convent fw^ 
And the wealth of all thy harvest-fiekls for th^ pampeied iof^ 

and priest. 



ly. 

But I shall see. the day—it will come befcHre I die— ^ 
I AaH see it in my silver hairs, and with an age-dinmpA 

eye;— 
When the spirit of the land to liberty shall bound. 
As yonder fountain leaps away from the daifknesa of 40 

ground ; 
And, to my mountain cell, the voices of the free 
Shan rise, as from the beaten shore the thunders of the sefu 

a* 



MONUMENT MOUNTAIN. 



Thou who wouldst see the lovelj and tbe wild 
Mingled in harmony on Nature's face, 
Aacend our rockj mountains. Let thj fool 
Fail not with weaiiness,. for on their tops 
The heauty and the majesty of eardi. 
Spread wide beneath, shall make thee to forget 
The steep and toilsome way. There, as'thou stand's^ 
The haunts of men below thee, and around 
The mountain summits, thy expanding heart 
Shall feel a kindred with that loftier world 
T& ^duch thou art translated, and partake 
The enlargement of thy vision. Thou Bhalt look 
Upon the green and rolling forest tops, 
And down into the secrets of the glens» 
And streams, that with their bordering thickets sbiye 
To hide their windings. Thou shalt gaze^ at oncOi, 
Here en white inllages» and tilth, and herds. 
And swarming roads, and there on solitudes 
That only hear the torrent, and the wind> 
And eagle's shriek. There is a precipice 
That seems a fragment of some mi^^ty waH^ 
Boilt by the hand that ftshioDed the old woild,. 
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To lepante iti natioos, aod thrown down 

When Ae flood drowned them. To the north, a palb 

Conducts 70U up the narrow battlement 

Steep is the western side, shaggy and wild 

WA mosay trees, and pinnacles of flint. 

And many a hanging crag* But, to die east^ 

Sheer to the valsi go. down the bare old cliflb,^^ 

Huge pillais, that in middle heaven upbear 

Their weather-beaten capitals, here dark 

Wifli the thick moss of centuries, and thero 

Of chalky whiteness where the thunderbolt 

Has splintered them. I( is a fearful thing 

To stand upon the beefling verge^ and see 

Where storm and lightning, from that huge gray waU; 

Have tumbled downcast blocks^ and at the base 

Dashed them in fragments, and to lay thine- ear 

Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 

Of winds, that struggle with the woods below. 

Come up like ocean murmurs. But the scene 

Is lovely round ; a beautiful river there 

Wanders amid the fresh, and fertile meads. 

The pamdise he made unto himself, 

Minii^ the soil for ages. On each side 

The Adds swell upward to the hills ; beyond. 

Above the hiUs, in the blue distance, rise 

The mighfy columns with which earth props heaven* 

There is a tal^ about these gray old rocks, 
A aad tradition of unhappy love. 
And SOROWS home and ended, l<mg ago, 
Whon over these fair vales the ravage souj^ 
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Hifl game in the thick vbodhL Thore wMAsalid^ 

Tbe faimt of te IndM fl(aidfl» MgiA^^ 

With wealth of raven tfeeasM^ a light fornix 

And a gay heart About her cahin door 

The wide old woods reaounded wiii her aoqg 

And faiiy lau^ter all the wminer day« 

She loved her oomii^ such a love waa doonad^ 

By the morality of thoie stem tribes, 

bcestuoufl, and she struggled hard and long 

Against her love, and reasoned with her hflait» 

As simple Indian maiden mi^t In vain. 

Then her eye Idat its lustre, and her st^ 

Its lightness, and the gmy old men that p as sed 

Her dwelling, wondered that they heard no more 

The accustomed song and lau§^ of her, whose looks 

Were like the cheerful smile of Spring, they said 

Upon the Winter of their age* She wekit 

To weep where no eye saw, and was not tamd 

When all flie merry girls were met to danoOf 

And all the hunters of the tribe were out; 

Nor when they gathered from the msthng husk. 

The shining ear ; nor when, by die river's nde, 

They pulled the grape and startled the wild idiadeB 

With sounds of mirth. The keen-^yed Indian dames 

Would whisper to each other, as they saw 

Her wasting form, and say, the girl %M die* 

One day into the bosom of a friend, 
A playmate of her young and innocent yearsr 
She poured her griefs* Thou faiow'st, and Aou akmsi 
She said, for I have tdd thee, all my love* 
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And guilt, and sonow* I am tick of life* 
M night I weep in daikaeMt and the mom 
Glares on me, as upon a thing accursed^ 
That has no business on the earth. I hate 
The pastimes and the pleasant toils that once 
I loved ; the cheeiful voices of my fneofds 
Have an unnatural horror in mine ear. 
In dreams my mother, from the land <^ souls. 
Calls me and chides me. All diat look on me 
Do seem to know my shame; I cannot bear. 
Their eyes ; I ^cannot from my heart root out 
The love that wrings it so, and I must die. * 
It was a Summer morning, and they w^ 
To this old precipice. About the diSs 
Lay garlands, ears of maize, and shaggy i^jns 
Of wolf and bear, the offarings of the tribe 
Here made to the Great Spirit, for they deemed| 
Like worshippers of the elder time, that God, 
Doth walk on the high places and affect 
The earth-o'erlooking mountains. She had on 
The ornaments with which her father loved 
To deck the beauty of his bright*eyed giil. 
And bade her wear when steanger warriors came 
To be his guests. Here the friends sat them dowru 
And sang, all day, old songs of love and death, 
And decked die poor wan victim's hair with flowers. 
And prayed tiiat safe and swift might be her way 
To the calm world of sunshine, where no grief 
Hakes the heart heavy and the eyelids red. 
Beautiful lay the region of her tribe 

£3 
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Below her — ^waten resting in ihe embrace 

Of the wide forest* and maize-planted glades 

Opening amid &e leafy wfldemess. 

She gazed upon it long, and at the sight 

Of her own village peeping tfirou([^ the treest 

And her own dwellings and the cabin roof 

Of him she loved with an unlawful love, 

And came to die for, a wann gush of tears 

Ran from her eyes. But when the sua grow low 

And the hill shadows long, she threw herself 

From the steep rock and perished. There was scooped, 

Upon the mountain's southern slope, a grave ; 

And there they laid her, m the very gmb 

With which the maiden decked herself for death. 

With the same withering wild flowers in her hair. 

And o'er the mould that covered her, the tribe 

Built up a simple monument, a cone 

Of small loose stones. Thenceforward, all who passed, 

Hunter, and dame, and virgin, laid a stone 

In silence on the pile. It stands there yet 

And Indians from the distant West, v^o come 

To visit where their fa&ers' bones are laid, 

Tet tell the sorrowful tale, and to this day 

The mountain where the hapless maiden died 

Is called the Mountain of the Monument 



THE MURDERED TRAVELLER. 



When spring, to woods and wastes aroundf 

Brought bk>oni and joy again. 
The murdered traveller's bones were fpund, 

Far down a narrow glen. 

The fragrant birch, above him, hung 

Her tassels in Ihe sky ; 
And many a vernal blossom sprung. 

And nodded careless by. 

The red-bird warbled, as he wrou^t. 

His hanging nest overhead,. 
And fearless, near the fatal spot^ 

Her young the partridge ledf 

But there was weeping far away, 

And gentle eyes, for him. 
With watching many an anxious day,, 

Were sorrowful and dim. 

They little knew, who loved him so,. 

The fearful death he met. 
When shouting o'er the desert snow. 

Unarmed,^ and hard beset ;-^ 
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Nor how, when romid iSbe fiostjr pde 
The Borifacm dawn wmi led. 

The mountain wolf and wild-cat stde 
To banquet on the dead ; — 

HiJft how, when straqgers found his boneflt 

They dreiaed the haalj bier. 
And ma^ed his grare withaamekas stones, 

Unmoistened bj a tear* 

But long Ihej looked, and fearedt and w«^ 

Within his distant home ; 
And dreanied, and started as they sle|»t. 

For joy that he was come. 

So long they looked^-but never sfiied 

His welcome step again. 
Nor knew tbe feaifiil death he die4 

Far down d»et nainow glea^ 



SONG OF THE GREEK AMAZON. 



I BUCKLK to my slender aide 

The pistol and the cimatery 
And in my maiden flower and pride 

Am come to share the tasks of frar* 
And yonder stands my fiery steed* 

That paws the ground and neighs to go» 
My charger of the Arab breed, — 

I took him from the routed foe. 

My mirror is the mountain spring. 

At which I dress my ruffled hair ; 
My dimmed and dusty arms I bring, 

And wash away the blood-stain there. 
Why should I guard, from wind and sun, 

This cheek, whose virgin rose is fled? 
It was for one — oh, only one — 

I kept its bloom, and he is dead. 

But fliey wl^o slew him — ^unaware 
Of coward murderers lurking ni^i^^ 

And left him to the fowls of air,^ 
Are yet aKre — and they must die. 

10 
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Thej dew him— and mj Yiigin yean 

Are Towed to Greece and Tengeance iioir». 

And many an Otfaman dame,, in tears^ 
Shall me the Grecian maiden's vow. 

I touched ihe lute in better days, 

I led in dance the joyous band ; 
Ah ! they may move to mirthful lays 

Whose hands can touch a lover's hand. 
The march of hosts that haste to meet 

Seems gayer than the dance to me ; 
The lute's sweet tones are not so sweet: 

As the fierce shout of ynctorf^. 



THE AFRICAN CHIEP. 



Chained in the market-place he 8tood« 

A man of giant frame» 
Amid the gathering multitude 

That shrunk to hear his name-^ 
AH stem of look and strong of limb« 

His dark eje on the ground :— * 
And silently they gazed on him* 

As on a lion bound. 

Yainlyy but well, that chief had fou^t» 

He was a captive now^ 
Yet pride» that fortune humbles not» 

Was written on his brow. 
The scars his dark broad bosom wore^ 

Showed warrior true and brare ; 
A prince among his tribe beforet^ 

He could not be a slave^ 



Then to his conqueror he. spak< 
** My brother is a king ; 

Undo this necklace firom my neck,. 
And take this bracelet ring 
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And send me where my brother reigns, 

And I will fill ifay hands 
With store of ivory from the plains. 

And gold-dust from the sands*'' 

M IfoC for tl^ ivory nor ihy gdd 

Will I unbind thy chain ; 
That bloody hand shall never hold 

The batde-spear again. 
A price thy nation never gave, 

Shall yet be paid for thee ; 
For thou shalt be the Christia&'s slave,, 

In lands beyond the sea^" 

Then wept the warrior chief, and bade 

To shred his locks away ; 
And, one by one, each heavy braid 

Before the victor lay. 
Thick were the platted locks, and long,. 

And deftly hidden there 
Shone many a wedge of gold amoi^ 

The dark and crisped hair. 

^ Look, feast thy greedy eye widi goM 

Long kept f(A- sorest need ; 
Take it — thou askest sums unfolds 

And say that I am freed. 
Take it— my wife, 4ie long, long day 

Weeps by the coco^tree^ 
And my yooi^ difldren leave their play» 

And ask in win for me." 
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"I take thy gold — but I have made 

Thy fetters fast and strangy 
And ween that by the cocoa shade 

Thy wife will wait thee long." 
Strong was the agony that shook 

The captive's frame to hear* 
And the proud meaning of his look 

Was changed to mortal fear. 

His heart was brokei^-Msiazed hia ham s 

At ouce his eye grew wild; 
He struggled fiercely with his chaiB, 

Whisperedt and w^ and smiled; 
Tet wore not long those fatal bands. 

And (wcey at shut of dayt 
They drew him forth upon the sandsb 

The firai hyena's prey. 
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SONG. 



Book m Ihe glazed and gkaming saow 
Reflects the day-dawn cold and dear^ 

The hunter of the west must go» 
In dq>th of woods to seek the deer. 

His rifle on his riioulder plaeedy 

His stores of death arranged with do]]; 

His moccasins and snow-shoes lacedi-— » 
Why lingers he beside the hill? 

Far, in the dim and doubtful light. 
Where woody slopes a valley leave^ 

He sees what none but lover mighty 
The dwelling of his Genevieve.. 

And oft he turns his truant eye. 
And pauses oft, and lingers near^ 

But when he marks the reddening slqr». 
He bounds away to hunt the deer.. 



AN INDIAN STORY. 



'^I KHow where the timid fawn abides 

In tiie depths of the shaded dell, 
Where the leaves are broad and the &icket hidefi 
With its many stems and its tangled aidesy 

From Ihe eye of the hunter well. 

** I know where the young May violet grows, 
In its lone and lowly nook. 
On the mossy bank, where the larch-tree throws 
Its broad dark boughs, in solemn repose. 
Far over the silent brook. 

** And that timid &wn starts not with fear 
When I steal to her secret bower, 

And that young May violet to me is dear, 

And I visit the silent streamlet near, 
To look on the lovely flower." 

Thus Maquon nngs as he lightly walks 

To the hunting-ground on the hills ; 
Tig a song of his maid of the woods and rocks. 
With her bright black eyes and long black locks^ 
And voice like the music of rills. 
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He goes to the clia8e--but evil eyes. 

Are at watch in Ihe thidcer shades ; 
For she was lovely that smiled on his sig^ 
And he bore* from a hundred loversi his piiase. 

The flower of the forest maids. 

The bou^ in the morning wind are stirred 

And the woods their song renew, 
"With the early carol of many a bird. 
And the quickened tune of the streamlet heard 

Where the hazels trickle with dew. 

And Maquon has promised his dark-haired maid. 

Ere eve shall redden the sky, 
A good red deer from the forest shade, 
That bounds with the herd through grove and giadsw 

At her cabin door shall lie. 

Hie hollow woods, in the setting sun, 

Ring shrill with the fire-binFs lay; 
And Maquon's sylvan labours are done, 
And his shafts are spent, but the spoil they won 

He bears on his homeward way*. 

He stops near his bower — ^his eye perceives 

Strange traces along the ground—- 
At once, to the earth his burden he heaves, 
He breaks through the veil of bou^ and lesves. 

And gains its door with i^ bounds 
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But the vines aie torn <m its walls Hiat leasts 

And all from the young shrubs diere 
Bj struggling hands hare tiie leaves been rettt» 
And there hangs, on ^ sassafras broken and b^ti 

One tress of the well-known hair. 

But where b she ^o at this calm hour, 

Ever watched hb coming to see. 
She is not at ^ door, nor yet in the bower, 
He calls — but he only hears on die flower 

The hum of tbt laden bee. 

It is not a time for idle grief, 

Nor a time for tears to flow, 
The horror that freezes his limbs is brief — 
He grasps his war-axe and bow, and a sheaf 

Of darts made sharp for the foe. 

And he looks for the print of the ruffian's feet, 

Where he bore the maiden away ; 
And he darts on the fatal path more fleet 
Than the blast that hurries the vi^ur and sle^ 

O'er the wild November day. 

'Twas early summer when Maquon's bride 

Was stolen away from his door ; 
But at length the maples in crimson are died, 
And the grape is black on the cabin side, — 

And she smiles at his hearth once more* 
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But &r in a piae-grove, daik and coMi 

Where the yellow leaf fiJls not. 
Nor the autumn shines in scailet and goUJ* 
There lies a hillodi of fresh dark mould. 

In the deepest gloom of the spot 

And the Indian girls, that pass Ibat way. 

Point out the ravisher's grave ; 
** And how soon to the bower she loved," tliey saft 
^Returned the maid that was borne away 

From Maquon, the fond and the brave." 
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THE HUNTER'S SERENADE. 



Tht bower is finished, fairest I 

Fit bower for hunter's bride-— 
Where old woods overshadow 

The green savanna's side. 
Pve wandered long, and wandered for. 

And never have I met, 
In all this lovely western landf 

A spot so lovely yet 
But I shall think it fairer, 

When thou art come to bless, 
With thy sweet smile and silver voice. 

Its silent loveliness. 

For thee the wOd grape glistens, 

On sunny knoll and tree. 
And stoops the slim papaya 

With yellow fruit for thee. 
For thee the duck, on glassy stream, 

The prairie-fowl shall die, 
My rifle for thy feast shall bring 

The wild swan firom Oie sky. 
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The forest's leaping panther. 
Fierce, beautiful, and fleet, 

Shall yield his spotted hide to be 
A caq)et f5r thy feet 

I know, for thou hast told me. 

Thy maiden love of flowers ; 
Ah, fliose that deck thy gardens 

Are pale compared with ours* 
When our wide woods and m^gbtyJuwui 

BkKMB to the April skies. 
The earth has ao more gotgoous ti^L 

To show to human eyes. 
Ib meadows red widi blossoBOi^ 

AH summer long, the bee 
MurmuiB, and loads his yellow 1faj|^ 

For thee, my love, and me. 

Or woiddst thou gaze at tokens 

Of ages long ago— 
Our old oaks stMaoa vrith muSOTflb 

And sprout with mistletoe ; 
And mighty vines, like seipents, ^dinb 

The giant sycamore j 
And trunks, overthrown for ^edtamtk 

Cumber the ferast floor ; 
Asd m ik» great savaaoa 

The solitafy saoHBd, 
Built hf (he elder weiU, o'arkioks 

The leaslinoss avamd* 
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Come, thou hast not forgotten 

Thy pledge and promiee quite. 
With manj blushes murmured, 

Benealh flie evening light 
Ciflme, the joung violets crowd mj door. 

Thy eailiest look to win, 
And at my sOent window-sin 

The jessamine peeps in* 
AB day the red-bird warbles. 

Upon the mulbeny near, 
And iSbe night-spanow trills her song, 

AH nij^ wi(h none to heai; 
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SONG OP MARION'S MEN, 



Our band is few, but tiue and triddy 

Our leader frank and bold ; 
The British soldier trembles 
j When Marion's name is told* 

\ Our fortress is the good green wood. 

Our tent the cypress-tree ; 
We know the forest round us, 

As seamen know the sea. 
We know its walls of thorny vines, 

Its glades of reedy grass, 
Its safe and silent islands 

Within the dark morass. 

Wo to the English soldiery 

That little dread us near 1 
On them shall light at midnight 

A strange and sudden fear : 
When waking to their tents on fire 

They grasp their arms in vain, 
And they who stand to face us 

Are beat to earth again ; 



soNo OP makion's Miir* IM 

And they who fly in tenor deem 

A mighty^ host behind, 
And hear the tramp of thousands 

Upon the hollow wind. 

Then sweet the hour that brings release 

From danger and from toS : 
We talk 4ie battle over. 

And share the battle's spoiL 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout. 

As if a hunt were up, 
And woodland flowers are gathered 

To crown the soldier's cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind 

That in the pine-top grieves, 
And slumber long and sweetly. 

On beds of oaken leaves. 

Wen knows the fair and friendly moon 

The band that Marion leads — 
The glitter of their rifles. 

The scampering of their steeds, 
^is Me our fiery barbs to guide 

Across the moonlight plains ; 
'TIS life to feel the night-wind 

That lifb their tossing manes. 
A moment in the British camp-— 

A moment — and away 
Back to the pathless forest, 

Before the peep of day. 
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Giave men Ihere are bj faroad Saoftaoi 

Grave men with hoaiy bam^ 
Their heatts are all wi& Manon, 

For Marion are their prajeri* 
And lovely ladies greet our band, 

With kindliedt weloommg^ 
With smiles like those of summer, 

And tears like those of spring. 
For them we wear these trusty aHnSy 

And lay them down no m<M« 
Till we have driven the Briton, 

For ever, from our shore. 



SONG. 



Do0T thou idly aak to hear 

At what gentle seasons 
Njmphs relenty when lovers near 

Press the tenderest reasons \ 
Ah, they give their faith too oft 

To the careless wooer ; 
Maideiia' hearts are always soft ; 

Would that men's were truer I 

Woo the fair one, when around 

£arly birds are singing ; 
When, o'er all the fragrant ground, 

Early herbs are sfHringing : 
Wh^i the brookside, bank, and grove, 

All with blossoms laden. 
Shine with beauty, breathe of love^— > 

Woo the timid maiden. 

Woo her when, with rosy blushf. 

Summer eve is sinking ; 
When,, on rills that sofUy gush,. 

StiUB are softly winking ; 



IW BONO. 

Wlieii, throu^ boughs tbat knit die 
Moonlight gleams are stealing ; 

Woo her, till the gentle hour 
Wake a gentler feeling. 

Woo her, when autumnal dies 

Tinge the woody mountain ; 
When the dropping foliage lies. 

In the weedy fountain ; 
Let the scene, that tells how &8t 

Foutk is passing over, 
Warn her, ere her bloom is past, 

To secure her lover» 

Woo her, when the northwinds catt 

At the lattice nightly ; 
When, within the cheerful hall. 

Blaze the fagots brightly ; 
While the wintry tempest round 

Sweeps the landscape hoeiy 
Sweeter in her ear shall sound 

LoTe's delightful stoiy. 
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LOVE AND FOLLY. 

(from UL FOMTAIIIB.) 



Lotk's worebipperB filone can know 

The thousand mysteries that are his ; 
His blazing torch, his twanging boWi 

His blooming age nre mysteries* 
A charming science — but the day 

Were all too short to con it o'er ; 
So take of me this little lay, 

A sample of its boundless lore. 

As once, beneath the fragrant shade 

Of myrtles breathing beaven^s own aiff 
The children, Love and FoUy, played— 

A quarrel rose betwixt the pair. 
Love said the gods should do him ri^<— 

But Folly vowed to do it then, 
And struck him, o'er the orbs of sight, 

So hard, he never saw again* 

Hm lovely mother's grief was deep. 
She called for vengeance on the deeds 

A beauty does not vainly weep» 
Nor coldly does a mother plead* 



128 LOTS AKO POIXT. 

A ahade came o'er the eternal bliaa 
That fills the dweUen of the akiea j 

Even Btonj-hearted Nemesia, 
And fthadfimanthua, wiped dieir eyes. 

^ Behold,'' she said, '« this bvely boj," 

While streamed afresh her graceful tean, 
** Immortal, yet shut out from joy 
And sunshine, all his future yeara^ 
The chfld ean never take, you see, 

A single step without a stnff-^ 
The harshest fMuiishment would be 
Too lenient for the crime by haUL" 

All said that Love bad suffisred wrongt 

And well that wrong sAkoM be repaid ;. 
Then weighed the public interest long. 

And l<MSg the party's interest wel^ie4< 
And thus decreed the court above— 

** Since Love is blind from Fc^/^ blow; : 
Let Folly be the guide €^ Love, 

Whifre'er the boy may choose to go^" 



FATIMA AND RADUAN. 

(FROV THS SPANISH.) 



Piamante fiilso y fingido, 
EDgastado en pedemal^ &c. 

False diamond set in flint ! the caverns ei the tnine 

Are wann^ than the breast that holds thftt faithless heart of 

dune; 
Thou art fickle as ^ 8ea« thou art wandering as the wind, 
And the restless ever-mounting flame is not n^ore hard to 

bind. 
If die tears I shed were tongues, yet all too f^w would be,^ 
To tell of an ike treachery that thou hast shown to roe. 
Oh! I coiild chide thee i^arpljw4Kit every maiden known 
That she who chides her loverit foigives him ere be goes. 

Thou ha3t called me ofl the 4ower of all Grenada^ maidSi 
Tboa hast siud that by the skle of me die first 9nd faireal 

fiMles; 
And ttey thought thy heart wcupi fulne, and it seei^ed to«ffijF 

one 
Tttmi what thou didst to win my kwe, b<m lo^ of me wn 
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Aka ! if ibej but knew lliee, as mine it is tD know* 

Thej well mig^t see another maik to which thine airowa go; 

But tiiou giv'at me little heed — for I apeak to «ie who 

knowB 
That ahe who chidea her lover, forgivea him ere he goea. 

It wearies me, mine enemj, that I muat weep and bear 
What fills Ay heart with triumph, and fills my own widi care. 
Thou art leagued with those that hate me, and ah! diou 

know'st I feel 
That cruel words as surely kiB as sharpest blades ci steel 
rPwas the doubt that thou wert false that wrong my heart 

with pain; 
Birt, now I know thy perfidy, l tbaiH be well again. 
I would proclaim thee as thou art— but every maiden knows 
That she who chides her lover* forgives him ere he goes. 

Thus Fatima complained to the valiant Raduan, 

Wlvsre underneath the myrtles Alhambra's fountaina tan : 

The Moor was inly moved, and blameless as he wa8» 

He took her white hand in his own, and pleaded tfaua hia 

cause: 
Oh, lady, dry those star-like eyes — ^their dimness does me 

wrong; 
If my heart be made of flint, at least 'twill keep thy image 

long: 
Thou hast uttered crael words— 4>ut I grieve the less for 

those, 
Sitic^ she vAo chides her lovw, forgives him ere be goes* 



THE DEATH OF ALIATAR. 

(from THX SPANISH.) 



Tis not with gilded sabres 

That gleam in baldricks bluei 
Nor nodding plumes in caps of FeaE» 

Of gay and gaudy hue — 
But, habited in mourning weed8» 

Cotoe marching from afiwy 
By four and four, the valiant men 

Who fought with Aliatar. 
All mournfully and slowly 

The afflicted warriors come. 
To the deep wail of the trumpet. 

And beat of muflied drum. 

The banner of the Phenix, 

The flag that loved the sky, 
That scarce the wind dared wanton wita» 

It flew so proud and high— - 
Now leaves its place in battle-field, 

And sweepa the ground in grief 
The bearer drags its glorious Iblds 

Behind the Men chief, 
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As mournfully and slowly 
The afflicted warricHrs eome, 

To the deep wail <^ the tnmipet, 
And beat of muffled drum. 

Brave Aliatar led forward 

A hundred Moon to go 
To where his brother held Motril 

Against the leaguering foe. 
On horseback went the gaUanft MooTt 

That gallant band to lead ; 
And now his bier is at the gate. 

From whence he pricked his steed* 
While mournfully and slowly 

The afflicted warriors come» 
To the deep wail of the tnunpetf 

And beat of muffled drum. 

The knights of the Grand Master 

In crowded ambush ky; 
They rushed upon him where the veeds 

Were thick beside the way ; 
They smote the valiant Alieter, 

They smote him till he died» 
And broken, but not beaten, were 

The brave ones by his side. 
Now mournfully and slowly 

The afflicted wtunioni come, 
To the deep wail of the tnimpet. 

And beat of muffled dranu 
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Oh ! YAmi was Zayda's aonowi 

Haw passionate her cries ! 
Her lover's wounds streamed not more free 

Than that poor maiden's eyes* 
Say, Love — for Ihou didst see her tears : x 

Oh, no ! he drew more tight 
The blinding fillet o'er his Uds, 

To spare his eyes the sight 
"While mournfully and slowly 

The afflicted warriors come, 
To the deep wail of the trumpet, 

And beat of muffled drum. 

Nor Zayda weeps him only. 

But all that dwell between 
The great Alhambra's palace waDs 

And springs of Attmicin. 
The ladies weep the flower of knights 

The brave the bravest here ; 
The people weep a champion. 

The Alcaydes a noble peer* 
While moumfiilly and slowly 

The afflicted warriors come. 
To the deep wail of the trumpet. 

And beat of muffled drum. 
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THE ALCAYDE OF MOLINA. 

(moX THE SPANISH.) 



To the town of Atienzat Molina's brave Alcaydet 
The courteous and the valorous, led forlh his bold brigade* 
The Moor came back in triumph, he came without a wound» 
With many a Christian standard, and Christian captive bound. 
He passed ^ city portals, with swelling heart and vein. 
And towards his lady's dwelling, he rode with slackened rein ; 
Two circuits on his charger he took, and at &e tlnrd, 
From the door of her balcony Zehnda's vmce was heard. 
*<Now if thou wert not shameless,'' said the lady to die 

Moor, 
** Thou wouldst neither pass my dwelling, nor stop before my 

door. 
Alas for poor Zelinda, and for her wayward mood. 
That one in love with peace, should have loved a man of 

blood! 
Since not that thou wert noble I chose thee for my kni^t. 
But that thy sword was dreaded in toumay and in fight. 
Ah thoughtless and unhappy ! that I should fail to see 
How ill the stubborn flint and the yielding wax agree. 
Boast not thy love for me, while the (Peking of the ^e 
Can change thy mood of mildness to fury and to strife. 



THB ALCATDE OP MOLINA. 135 

Stj not my Tmce is magic — ihj pleasure is to hear 
The bureting of die carbine, and shivering of the spear. 
WeDf foDow thou thy choice — to the battle-field away. 
To thy triumphs and thy trophies, since I am less than they. 
Thrust thy arm into thy buckler, gird on thy crooked brand. 
And call upon thy trusty squire to bring thy spears in hand. 
Lead forth thy band to skirmish, by mountain and by mead. 
On thy dappled Moorish barb, or thy fleeter border steed. 
Go, waste the Christian hamlets, and sweep away their flocks* 
From Almazan's broad meadows to Siguenasa's rocks. 
Leave Zelinda altogether, whom thou leavest oft and long, 
And in the life thou lovest forget whom thou dost wrong. 
These eyes shall not recall thee, though they meet no more 

thine own. 
Though they weep that thou art abe^t, and that I ^m all 

alone." 
She ceased, and turning firom bun her flushed and angiy 

cheek, 
Shut die door of her balcony before the Moor could speak. 



PROM THE SPANISH OF VILLEGAS. 



Tis sweet, in the green Spring, 
To gaze upcm the wakening fields around; 

Birds in the thicket sing, 
Winds whisper, waters prattle finom the ground; 

A thousand odours rise. 
Breathed nxp bom Uossoms of a diomand dies. 

Shadowy, and close, and cooU 
The pine and poplar keep their quiet nook; 

For ever fresh and full. 
Shines, at their feet, the thirst-iuTiting brook ; 

And the soft heifoage seems 
Spread for a place of banquets and of dreams. 

Thou, who alone art fiiir. 
And whom alone I love, art far away. 

Unless thy smile be there, 
It makes me sad to see the earth so gay; 

I care not if the tram 
Of leaves, and flowers, and zejdiyrB go again. 



THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED. 

(from the SPANISH OV LVIS PONCK DE LEON.) 



Region of fife and ligbt I 
Land of the good vrkose eartUj toSs me oVr ! 

Nor frost nor heat may Might 

Thy vernal be««ity, fertfle shore. 
Yielding thy blessed fruito for evermore I 

There, without crocit or lAag, 
Walks the good shepherd \ blossoms wUfe and led 

Round his meek temples elmg ; 

And, to sweet pastures led, 
Hia own loved flock beneath his eje k fed. 

He guides, and near him they 
Follow delisted, for he makes th^n go 

Where dwells eternal May, 

And heavenly roses blow, 
Deathless, and gathered but again to ^ow. 

He leads them to the height 
Named of the infinite and long-sought €rood« 
And fountains of delight ; 
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And where his feet have stood 
Springs up, along the waj, their tender food. 

And when, in the mid skies, 
The climbing sun has reached his highest boundp 

Reposing as he lies, 

With all his flock around. 
He witches the still air with numerous sound. 

From his sweet lute flow forfli 
Imnortal harmonies, of power to still 
All passions bom of earth, 

» 

And draw the ardent will 
Its destiny of goodness to fulfiL 

Might but a little part, 
A wandering breath of that high mdo^, 

Descend into my heart, 

And change it till it be 
Tiansformed and swallowed up, oh lovel m tbee. 

Ah ! then my soul should know. 
Beloved I where thou liest at noon of day, 

And from this place of wo 

Released, should take its way 
To mingle with thy flock and never stiay* 



MART MAGDALEN. 

(fBOM THX SPAHUH OF BAETOLOBIS LBOKABDO DS ABOBHSOLA.) 



Blbmbd, yet sinful one, and broken-hearted ! 
The crowd are pointing at the thing forloniy 
In wonder and in scorn ! 
Thou weepest days of innocence departed ; 

Thou weepest, and thy tears have power to move 
The Lord to pity and love. 

The greatest of thy follies is foigiven, 

Even for the least of all the tears that shine 
On that pale cheek of thine. 
Thou didst kneel down, to Him who came from heaven, 
Evil and ignorant, and thou shalt rise 
Holy, and pure, and wise. 

It is not^muoh that to the fragrant blossom 
The ragged brier should change ; the bitter fir 
Distil Arabian mynfa; 
Nor that, upon the wintry deserf s bosom. 

The harvest should rise plenteous, and die swain 
Bear home the abundant grain. 



140 MAKT MAODAUEK. 

Bol come and see die bleak and baiien moontBini 
Thick to dieir tops with roses ; come and see 
Leaves on the dij dead tree : 
The perished plant* set out by livii^ fountainsy 
Criows firuitful, and its beauteods branches rise. 
For ever* towards flie sUas. 
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THE SIESTA, 

(from the SPANISH.) 



Vientecico mnnnurador, 
Que lo gozasy andas todo, dec. 

Airs, tbat wander and murmur roundf 

Bearing delight where'er ye blow ! 
Hake in the elms a lulling sound, 

While my lady sleeps in the shade below* 

Lighten and lengthen her noonday rest, 

Till the heat of the noonday sun is o'er. 
Sweet be her slumbers ! though in my breast 

The pain she has waked may slumber no more* 
Breathing soil from the blue profound, 

Bearing delight where'er ye blow, 
Hake in the elms a lulling sound, 

While my lady sleeps in the shade below. 

• 

Airs ! that over ihe bending boughs. 
And under the shadows of the leaves, 

Hurmur sof^ like my timid vows 

Or the secret sighs my bosom heaves^-* 
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Oentlj sweeping the grassy grofundt 
Bearing delight where'er je Uow, 

Make in the ehns a lulling sound, 

While mj lady sleeps in the shade below 



FROM THE SPANISH 

OF FBDRO DB CABTRO T ANATA. 



Stat, rivoletf nor haste to leave 

The lovely vale that lies around diee. 

Whj wouldst thou be a sea at eve. 

When but a fount the morning found thee ? 

Bom when the skies began to glow, 

Humblest of all the rock's cold daug^ra, 

No blossom bowed its stalk to show 
l¥here stole thj still and scan^ waters. 

Now on thy stream the noonbeams look. 
Usurping, as thou downward driftest. 

Its crystal from the clearest brook, 
Its rushing current from the swiftest 

Ah ! what wild haste ! — and all to be 

A river and expire in ocean. 
Each fountain's tribute hurries thee 

To that vast grave with quicker motion. 
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Far better ^eie to linger still 

In dus green ya]e» these flowers to dmul^ 
And die in peace, an aged riO, 

Than thus, a youthful Danube, perish. 



THE pOUNT OP GREIERS. 
(from the gbrman.) 



At mom die Count of Greiers before tiis castle stands ; 
He sees vhi tiie gloiy that lights the mountain hofis \ 
The homed crags are shining^ and in the shade between 
A pleasant Alpine valley lies beautifuDy greens 

** Oh, greenest x>f the valleys^ how shall I come to thee ! 
Thy herdsmen and thy maidens, how happy must they be ! 
I have gazed upon thee coldly, all lovely as thou art^ 
But the wish to walk thy pastures now stirs my inmost heart'* 

He hears a sound of timbrels, and suddenly appear 
A troop of raddy damsels and herdsmen drawing near ; 
They reach the castle greensward, and gaily dance across ; 
The white sleeves flit and glimmer, the wreaths and ribands 
toss. 

The youngest of the maidens, slim as a spray of spring, 
She takes the young Count's fingers, and draws him to &e 

ring; 

• 

They fling upon his forehead a crown of mountain flowers, 
** And bo, young Count of Greiers ! tins morning thou art 

D8 
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Then hand in hand departing, wilh dance and roundelay^ 
lliroug^ hamlet after hamlet, thej lead the Count awaj. 
They dance through "wood and meadow, they dance acroal 

the linn, 
Tin the mighty Alpine summits have shut the music in. 

The second mom is risen, and now the third is come ; 
Where stays the Count of Greiersl has he forgot his home? 
Again the evening closes, in thick and sultry air, 
There's thunder on the mountains, the storm is gathering 
there. 

The cloud has shed its waters, the brook comes swollen 

down; 
Tou see it by the lightning — a river wide and brown. 
Around a struggling swimmer the eddies dash and roar* 
Till, seizing on a willow, he swings him to the shore. 

^ Here am I cast by tempests far from your mountain delL 
Amid our evening dances the bursting deluge fell. . 
Te all, in cots and caverns, have 'scaped the waterspout, 
While me alone the tempest overwhelmed and hurried out. 

*' Farewell, with thy glad dwellers, green vale among the 

rocks! 
Farewell the awid sweet moments, in which I watched thj 

flocks f 
Why rocked they not my cradle in that delicious spot, 
That garden of the happy, where heaven endures me not? 
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"BoBe of Ihe Alpine yalley ! I feel, in eveiy vein, 
Thj 8oA touch on my fingers ; oh, press them not againi 
Bewitch me not, ye garlands, to tread that upward track, 
And thoui my cheeriess mannon, r^o^ye thy master back^ 



SONG. 

(vmOM THS SPAHItH CfW lOLBtUt.) 



Alkxu calk me croel ; 

The rifted cngB tfiat ImM 
The gathered ice of winters 

He saysy are not more cold. 

When even the yeiy blossoms 
Around the fountain's briniv 

And forest walks, can witness 
The love I bear to him. 

I would that I coul^^^r 
Mj feelings witho^shame ; 

And tell him how I love him, 
Nor wrong my viigin fimie. * 

Alas I to seize the moment 
When heart inclines to heart, 

And press a suit with passion. 
Is not a woman's part . 
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If man c<»iiefl not to galiior 
The roses where they standt 

They fiide among their foliage ; 
They cannot seek his hand^ 
13* 



SONNET. 
(from thb portuguxse of semxdo.) 



It is a fearful night ; a feeble glare 

Streams from the sick moon in the o'erclouded Ay ; 

The ridgy billows, with a mi^ity ciy, 
Rush on the foamy beaches wild and bare ; 
No bark the madness of the waves will dare ; 

The sailors sleep ; the winds are loud and high ; 

Ah) peerless Laura ! for whose love I die, 
Who gazes on thy smiles while I despair ? 

As thus, in bitterness of heart, I cried, 
I turned, and saw my Laura, kind and bright, 

A messenger of gladness, at my side : , 
To my poor bark she sprang with footstep light. 

And as we furrowed Tago's heaving tide, 
I never saw so beautiful a night. 



LOVE IN THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. 

(from FEY&B YIPAL, the TROU9AD017B.) 



Thb earth was sown with early flowers,. 

The heavens were blue and bright — 
I met a youthful cavalier 

As lovely as the light. 
I knew him not — but in my heart 

His graceful image liesi^ 
And well I marked his open brow> 

His sweet and tender eyes, 
His ruddy lips that ever smiled, 

His glitteriug teeth betwixt^ 
And flowing robe embroidered o^er, 

With leaves and blossoms mixed. 
He wore a chaplet of the rose, 

His^palfrey, white and sleek, 
Was marked with many an ebon spot. 

And many a purple streak ; 
Of jasper was his saddle-bow. 

His housings sapphire stone. 
And brightly in his stirrup glanced 

The purple calcedon.. 
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Fast rode tiie gallant cavalier^ 

As youthfWl honmnen ride ; 
Pejre Yidal ! know tfiat I am LoTe, 

The bloommg stranger cried ; 
Aad thb m Mercj by my skiot 

A dame of high degree ; 
Thifl maid is Chastity, he saidt 

This squire is Loyaltj. 






THE LOVE OF GOD. 

(mOU THE FROVtNSAL OF BSRNJUU) BiUICAS.) 



All tluDgs that are on earth shall wholly pass awaj, 
Except the love of God, which shall live and last for aje. 
The fbnns of men shall be as they had never been ; 
The blasted groves shall lose their fresh and tender green ; 
The birds of the thicket shall end their pleasant song, 
And the nightingale shall cease to chant the evening long. 
The kine of the pasture shall feel the dart that kills, 
And all the fair white flocks shall perish from the hills. 
The goat and antlered stag, the wolf and the fox, 
The wild-boar of the wood, and the chamois of the rocks, 
And the strong and fearless bear, in the trodden dust shall lie; 
And the dolphin of the sea, and the mighty whale, shall die. 
And realms shall be dissolved, and empires be no more, 
And they shall bow to death, who ruled from shore to shore ; 
And the great globe itself (so the holy writings tell). 
With the rolling fnrmament, where the starry armies dwell. 
Shall melt with fervent heat— ^they shaH all pass awajr, 
Except the love of God, which shall five and last for aye. 



THE HURRICANE. 



Lord of the winds ! I feel tbee ni^ 
I know ihj breath in &e burning sky ! 
And I wait, with a thrill in every vein. 
For the coming of the hurricane ! 

Aod Ip ! on the wing of the heavy gules. 
Through the boundless arch of heaven he saib ; 
Silent,, and slow, and terribly strong, 
The mighty shadow is borne along,. 
Like the dark eternity to come ; 
While the world below^ dismayed and. dumb, 
Throu^ the calm of the thick hot atmoi^^re 
Looks up at its gloomy folds with fear. 

They darken fast — and the golden blaze 
Of the sun is quenched in the lurid haze. 
And he sends through the shade a funeral ray—-* 
A glare that is neither night nor day, 
A beam that touches, with hues of death. 
The clouds above and the earth beneath*. 
To its covert glides the: silent bird» 
While the hurricane's distant yedce is heard» 
Uplifted among the mountains rounds 
And the forests hear and answer the sounds 
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He is come ! he is come ! do ye not behold 
His ample robes on the wind mirolled ? 
Giant of air ! we bid thee hail! — 
How his gray skirts toss in the whirling gale ; 
How his huge and writhing arms are bent. 
To clasp the zone of the fimiament« 
And fold* at length, in their dark embracet 
From mountain to mountain the visible space. 

Darker — still darker ! the whirlwinds bear 
The dust of the plains to the middle air : 
And hark to the crashing, long and loud, 
Of the chariot of God in the thundeixloud ! 
You may trace its path by the flashes that start 
From the nqnd wheels where'er they dait, 
As the fire«bolts leap to the world below,. 
And flood the skies with a lurid glow. 

What roar is that?-*<*'tis the rain that breaks. 
In torrents away from the airy lakes. 
Heavily poured on the shuddering ground, 
And shedding a nameless horror round. 
Ah! well-known woods, and mountains, and skies. 
With the very clouds ! — ye are lost to my eyes. 
I seek ye vainly, and see in your place 
The shadowy tempest that sweeps through- space, 
A whirling ocean that fills the wall 
Of the crystal heaven, and buries afl. 
And I, cut off from the world, remain. 
Alone with the terrible hurricane. 



MARCH. 



The fltoimy March is oome at last, ^ 

Y^Hk wind, and cloud, and dumging skiM ; 

I bear the mshing of the tdast. 

That through the snowy valley flies. 

• 

Ah, passing few are they who speak. 
Wild stoimy month ! in praise of &ee ; 

Tet, though thy winds are loud and Meak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 

For thou, to northern lands again. 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring. 

And thou hast joined the gentle train 
And wear'st the gentle name of Spring. 

And, in thy reign of blast and storm. 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 

When the changed winds are soft and warm. 
And heaven puts <m the hhie of May. 

Then sii^ aloud the gushing riUs 

And the full springs, from frost set free. 

That, brightly leaping down the bills. 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 
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The jear's departing beauty hides 

Of wintry storms the sullen threat ; 
Buty in thy sternest frown abides 

A look of kindly promise yet 

Thou bring'st the hope of those calm skies. 

And that soft time of sunny sbowerSf 
When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 

Se^ns of a brighter world than ours. 

14 
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SPRING IN TOWN. 



Tbi countiy ever has a lagging Springf 
Waiting fbr May to call its violets forth. 

And June its roses — showers and sunshine hringy 
Slowly, the deepening verdure o'er the earth ; 

To put their foliage out, the woods are slacks 

And one by one the singing-birds come back» 

Within the city's bounds ^e time of flowers 
Comes earlier. Let a mild and sunny day,. 

Such as full often, for a few bright hours,. 

Breathes through the sky of March the airs of Mayf. 

Shine on our reofs and chase the wintry gloom — 

And lo ! our borders glow with sudden bloom. 

For the wide sidewalks of Bhmdway are then 
Gorgeous as are a rirulet's banks in June, 

That overhung with blossoms, through its glen. 
Slides soft away beneath the sunny noon. 

And they who search the untrodden wood fbr flowers 

Meet in its depths no lovelier ones than ours. 

For here are eyes that shame the violet, 
Or the <hu:k drop that on the pansy lies. 

And foreheadls,, white, as when in clusters set, 
The anemonies by forest fountains rise ; 
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And the spring-beauty boasts no tenderer streak 
Than the soft red on many a youthful cheek. 

And thick about those lovely temples lie 

Locks that the luc^ Yignardonne has curledf 

Thrice happy man ! whose trade it is to buy. 

And bake, and braid those love-knots of the woild ; 

Who curls of every glossy colour keepest. 

And sellest, it is said, the blackest cheapest. 

And well thou may'st — ^for Italy's brown maids 

Send the dark locks with which their brows are dreesedy. 

And Gascon lasses, from their jetty braidSf. 
Crop half^ to buy a riband for the rest ; 

But the fresh Norman girb their tresses spare,. 

And the Dutch damsel keeps her flaxen hair. 

Then, henceforth, let no maid nor matron grieve. 

To see her locks of an unlovely hue, 
IVouzy or thin,, for liberal art shall give 

Such piles of curls as nature never knew. 
Eve, with her veil of tresses, at the sight 
Had blushed> outdone, and owned herself a fright 

Soft voices and li^t laughter wake the street, 
Like notes of woodbirds, and where'er the eye 

Threads the long way, plumes wave, and twinkling feet 
Fall light, as hastes that crowd of- beauty by. 

The ostrich, hurrying o'er the desert space. 

Scarce bore those tossing plumes with fleeter pace. 
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No fPHnmwmg Juno gah, of languor hon^ 
Is theirs, b«t a li^t step of freest grBce» 

Light as Camilla's o'er the imboit com, 
A step that speaks (he spirit of tiie fJace, 

Since Quiet, meek old dame, was drir^i awajr 

To Sing Sing and the shores of Tappan bay. 

Te Chat dash by in chariots ! who will care 
For steeds or footmen now? ye cannot show 

Fair face, and dazzling dress, and gracefid air, 
And last edition of the shape ! Ah no. 

These sights are for the earth and open sky, 

And your loud wheeb unheeded rattle by. 






SUMMER WIND. 



It is a suhry day ; the sun has drank 
The dew Ifaat lay upon the moming grass ; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scaroe cools me. All is silent, save die fiunt 
And interrupted murmur of the bee. 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervours < the taH maize 
BoQs up its long green leaves ; the clover droofMi 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But &r in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
•With all their growth of woods, silent and stem, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved. Bri^t clouds. 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven,—- 
Their bases on the mountains — ^their white tops 
Shining in the far ether — fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer's eye away. For me, I lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Tet virgin from the kisses of the sun. 
Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
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That still delajB its comiDg. Why so slow. 

Gentle and voluble spirit of the air ? 

Ohf come and breathe upon the fainting earth 

Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 

He hears me 1 See, on yonder woodj ridge. 

The pine is bending his proud top, and now 

Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 

Are tossing their green boughs about. He comep I 

L09 where the grassy meadow runs in waves ! 

The deep distressful silence of the scene 

Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 

And universal motion. He is come. 

Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs. 

And bearing on their fragrance ; and he brings 

Music of birds, and rustling of young boughs. 

And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 

Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 

Are stirring in his breath ; a thousand flowers, 

By the road-side and the borders of the brook, 

Nod gaily to each other ; glossy leaves 

Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 

Were on them yet, and silver waters break 

Into small waves and sparkle as he comes. 



AUTUMN WOODS. 



£Bi, in the northern gale. 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of Autumn, all around our vale 

Have put their glory on. 

The mountains that infold, 
In their wide sweep, the coloured kndscape round. 
Seem groups of giant kings, in purple and gold. 

That guard the enchanted ground. 

I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendours glow, 
"Where the gay company of trees look down 

On the green fields below. 

My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks ; the sweet sou&west, at play, 
Flies, rustling, where the painted leaves are strown 

Along the winding way. 

And far in heaven, the while. 
The sun, that sends that gale to wander here. 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile, — 

The sweetest of the year. 
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Whefe DOW die sc^nin 8hiide« 
Yeidore aod g^oom where maoj braodies meet ; 
So gntefol, when die noon of summer made 

The valleys sick widi heatt 

Let in throu^ all the trees 
C<Mne the strange rays ; the fewest depttis are bright; 
Their sonny-coloured fotiage, in the breeae. 

Twinkles, like beams of 



The rivulet, late unseen, 
Where bickering through the shrubs its watem luob 
Shines widi the image of its golden screen. 

And f^immenngs of the sun. 

But 'neatfa yon crimson tree. 
Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame, 
Nor maik, within its roseate canopy. 

Her blush of maiden shame. 

Oh, Autumn ! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad ; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon^ 

And leave thee wild and sad ! 

Ah ! 'twere a lot too blessed 
For ever in thy coloured shades to stmy ; 
Amid the kisses of the soft southwest 

To rove and dream for aye; 
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I 

And leave die vain low strife 
TiiBt makes men mad — ^tfae tog for wealth and poweri 
Tbe passions and the cares that wither lifoi 

And waste its Utde hour. 



A WINTER PIECE. 



Thi time has been diat tfiese wfld sditudes, 
Tet beautiful as wMi — ^weie trod by me 
Oflener than now ; and when the ilk of life 
Had chafed my sfHiit — ^when die unsteady pdae 
Beat with strange flutteiings — ^I would wander forth 
And seek the woods. The sunshine on mj path 
Was to me as a fiiend. The swelling hiOs, 
The quiet dells retiring far between, 
With gentle invitation to explore 
Their windings, were a calm society 
That talked with me and soothed me. Then the chant 
Of birds, and chime of brooks, and soft caress 
Of the fresh sylvan air, made me foiget 
The thoughts that broke'my peace, and I began 
To gather simples by the fountain's brink. 
And lose myself in day-dreams. While I stood 
In nature's loneliness, I was with one 
With whom I early grew familiar, one 
Who never had a frown for me, whose voice 
Never rebuked me for the hours I stole 
From cares I loved not, but of which the worid 
Deems hi^iest, to converse with her. When shrieked 
The bleak November winds, and smote the woods, 
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And the brown fields were herbless^ and the shades, 

That met above die merry rivulet, 

Were spoiled, I sought, I loved them still,— 4hey seemed 

Like old companions in adversity. 

StiD there was beauty in my walks ; the brook, 

Bordered wifii sparkling frost-work, was as gay 

As with its fringe of summer flowers. Afar, 

The village with its spires, the path of streams. 

And dim receding valleys, hid before 

By interposing trees, lay visible 

Through the bare grove, and my familiar haunts 

Seemed new to me. Nor was I slow to come 

Among them, when the clouds, from their still skirts^ 

Had shaken down on earth the featheiy snow. 

And all was white. The pure keen air abroad. 

Albeit it breathed no scent of herb, nor heard 

Love-call of bird nor meny hum of bee. 

Was not the air of death. Bright mosses crept 

Over the spotted trunks, and the close buds. 

That lay along the boughs^ instinct with life^ 

Patient, and waiting the soft breath of Spring, 

Feared not the piercing spirit of the North. 

The snow-bird twittered on the beechen bough, 

And 'neath the hemlock, whose thick branches bent 

Beneath its bright cold burden, and kept dry 

A circle, on the earth, of withered leaves. 

The partridge found a shelter. Through the snow 

The rabbit sprang away. The lighter track 

Of fox, and the racoon's broad path were there, 

'Crossing each other. From his hollow tree. 
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The tqdml mm abroad, gadiering Hie note 
Just fidleoy that asked the winter cold and wmcf 
Qf winter blast, to shake them firam their hoM. 

But winter has yet brighter 8cenes<-«he boasia 
Splendours beyond what gorgeous Summer knowv; 
Or Autumni with his muiy fhuts, and woods 
Ail flushed with many hues. Comet when Ifae raiw 
Have ghized the snow, and clothed the trees wilii ioe| 
While the slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of li§^ Approach! 
The incrusted suiftoe shall upbear thy stepB» 
And the broad arching portals of the grove 
Welcone fliy entering. Look ! the massy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal ; each lig^ apiayt 
Nodding and tinkling in Ibe breath of heaven* 
Is studded widi its tremUing wateinlrops, 
That stream with rainbow radiance as they move. 
But round the parent stem the long low bou^ 
Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbours hide 
The glassy floor. Oh ! you might deem the spot* 
The spacious cavern of some virgin mine. 
Deep in the vromb of earth-— where the gems grOWy 
And dtamonds put for& radiant rods and bud 
With amediyst and topaz— -and the place 
lit up, most royally, with the pure beam 
That dwells in diem. Or haply the vast haU 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 
And fades not in the glory of the sun ;— 
Where ayirtal cdumns send fordi slender ahafla 
And crossing arches ; and fantastic aisles 
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Wmi fiom the ngbt in brig^eMi and aro lost 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise Huae e^er^ 
Thou seest no caveni roof, no palace vault; 
There the blue sky and Ihe white driiimg domi 
hock in* Again the wildered fancy dreama 
Of spooting fountains^ fhiien as they rose^ 
And fixed, with all their brandling jets, in air 
And all their sluices sealed. All, all is light ; 
Li^^t without shade. But all shaH pass away 
With the neit sun* From numberiesa vast trunks, 
Loosened, die cradling ice shall make a sound 
Uke the &r roar of rivers, and the eve 
Shan close o'er the brown woods as it was wont 

And it is pleasant, when the noisy streams 
Are just set free, and milder suns melt off 
The plashy snow, save only the firm drift 
In the deep glen or the close shade of pines,— 
Tis pleasant to behold the wreaths of smoke 
Rdl up among Ihe maples of the hill, 
Where the shrill sound of youthful voices wakes 
The shriller echo, as the clear pure lymph. 
That from the wounded trees, in twinkling drops, 
Falls, 'mid the golden brightness of the mom^ 
Is gathered in with brimming pails, and oft, 
Wielded by sturdy hands, the stroke of axe 
Makes the woods ring. Along the quiet air. 
Come and float calmly off the soft light clouds, 
Such as you see in summer, and the winds 
Scarce stir the branches. Lodged in sunny cleftf 
Where the cold breesses come not| blooms alone 
H 15 
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The little wind-flowery whose just opened ej6 
Is blue as the spring heaven it gazes at— 
Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 
With unexpected beauty, for the time 
Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar. 
And ere it comes, the encountering winds idiail oft 
Muster their wrath again, and rapid clouds 
Shade heaven, and bounding on the frozen ear& 
Shall fall their volleyed stores, rounded like hail. 
And white like snow, and the loud North again 
Shall buflfet the vexed forests in his rage^ 



/ 



•«0H FAIREST OP.THE RURAL MAIDS" 



Oh &irest of the jrund ipaids ! 
Thy birth was in the forest shades ; 
Oreen boughs^ and ^linipses of the skjs 
Were all that met thj infant eye. 

Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a cfaik^ 
Were ever in the sylvan wild ^ 
And ail the beauty of the place 
Is in thy lieart and oathy face^ 

The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the light shade of ihy lodosi ; 
Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its plajrful way amoikg the leaves. 

Thy eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen ; 
Their lashes are ihi heibs that look 
On 1h^ young figures in the brooks 

The forest depths, by foot unpressed» 
Are not more sinless than thy breast^ 
The holy peace, that fills the air 
Of those cahn solitudes, is there* 

H2 



THE DISINTERRED WARRIOR. 



CUth»e him to his grave agaaOf 

And BfJiemofy and soMy Isft 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 

Th0 waniov's scaltoed bones awaj* 
Pay the deep Deverettoe^ lau^ of oU^ 

The hoBMig9 oC matfs. heart to dBathi;^ 
Nor dare 1a t|j06 irith the mould 

Once hallowed by the Almighty's breadu 



The soul hathqiiick^ned every 

ThMrtemnanI of amaitial bi)ow» 
Those ribs ^ bcdd ihe mi|^ heaitt 

That strong arm — strong no longer now» 
Spa|» tfaem, e^ch mould^ing lelic spaBe^ 

Of God's own image, let them rest|. 
Till not a tmce diall speak of where 

Th^axi^d likeaess was in^wessed^ 

For h» was fresher from the hand 
Thai foimed of earft die human &oe«. 

And to the elements did stand 
In neaiw kindred' than our mc««. 
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In many a flood to madness tossed. 

In many a storm has been his path; 
He hid him not from heat or frost. 

But met them, and defied their wndL 

Then they were kind — die forests here. 

Rivers, and stiller waters paid 
A tribute to the net and spear 

Of the red ruler of the shade. 
Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 

Roots in the shaded soil below. 
The stars looked forth to teach his way, 

The still earth warned him of the foe. 

A noble race ! but they are gone. 

With their old forests wide and deep^ 
And we have buih our homes upon 

Fields where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon. 

Upon their fields our harvest waves. 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon — 

Ah, let us spare, atleast, their graves! 
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THE GREEK BOY. 



Gone are the glorioos Greeks of oldt 

Glorious in mien and mind ; 
Their bones are mingled with the mould*. 

Their dust is on the wind ; 
The forms they hewed from living stone^ 
Sunrive the waste of years* alone* 
And scattered with their ashes* show 
What greatness perished loiig ago. 

Tet fresh the myrtles there — the springs 

Gush brightly as of yore ; 
Flowers blossom from the dust of kingSi 

As many an age before. 
There nature moulds as nobly now« 
As e'er of old* the human brow ; 
And copies still the martial form 
That braved Plataea's battle storm. 

Boy ! thy first looks were taught to seek 
Their Heaven in Hellas' skies; 

Her airs have tinged thy dusky cheek* 
Her sunshine lit thine eyes ; 
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Thine ears have drunk the woodland sdaina 
Heard by old poets, and thy veins 
Swell with the blood of demigodiB, 
That shunber in thy country's sods. 



Now is ihy nation free-— thou^ 
Thy elder brethren broke — 

Broke, ere thy spirit lelt its weight, 
The intolerable yoke. 

And Greece, decayed, dethroned, doth see 

Her youdi renewed in such as thee ; 

A shoot of that old vine that madei 

TbB nations silent in its shade.. 
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•« UPON THE M OUNTAOre DISTANT HEAD." 



Upon th^ mouiUain'fl distant beadt 
With trackleas apows ibreyer wUtet 

Where all is 9^ apd cold> and dead. 
Late shines the daj's departing U^^ 



But far below those icj rocl 

The vales, in summer bloom arrajed* 
Woods full of birds, and fields of flocks. 

Are dim with mist and dark with shade. 

'Tis thus, from warm and kindly hearts 
And eyes where generous meanings bum* 

BSailiest the light of life departs. 
But lingers with the cold and stem. 



SONNET— WILLIAM TELL, 



Chains may subdue fhe feeble spirit, but thee. 

Tell, of the iron heart ! they could not tame ; 
For thou wect of the mountains ; they proclaim 

The everlasting creed of liberty. 

That creed is written on the untrampled snow, 

Thundered by torrents which no power can hdd, 
Save that of God, when he sends forth his cold, 

And breathed by winds that through the free heaven blow. 

Thou, while thy prison walls were dark around 
Didst meditate the lesson Nature taught, 
And to thy brief captivity was brought 

A vision of thy Switzerland unbound. 

The bitter cup they minted, strengthened thee 

For the great wotfc to set thy countiy free. 

aa 



TO THE RIVER ARVE. 

■VrPOtBB TO Bl WKITTIir AT A UAMLMT NBAS THB FOOT W MOHT BLAML 



Not from the sands or cloven rockst 

Thou rapid Arve ! diy waters flotr; 
Nor earth within its bosom, locks 

Thy dark unfa&omed wells below. 
Thy springs are in the cloud, thj stream 

Begins to move and murmur first 
Where ice-peaks feel the noonday beam« 

Or rain-storms on the ^der burst 

Bom where the Sunder and the blast, 

And morning's earliest light are bom» 
Thou rushest iswoln, and loud, and fast. 

By these low homes, as if in scorn : 
Tet humbler springs yield purer waves ; 

And blighter, glassier streams than thine^ 
Sent up from earth's unlighted caves. 

With heaven's own beam and image shine* 

Tet stay ! for here are flowers and trees; 

Warm rays on cottage roofs are here. 
And laugh of girls, and hum of bees — 

Here linger till thy waves are clear. 



TO THB BITXE A&TB. ITV 

TImni heedest not — ^tfaoa hastast on; 

From steep to steep thy torrent fidlst 
TiD, mingling with the mighty Rhone, 

It rests beneath Geneva's walls. 

Rash on — ^but were there one with me 

That loved me, I would li^t my hearth 
Here, where with God's^ own majesty 

Are toached the features of the earth* 
By diese old peaks, white, high, and vast. 

Still rimog as the tempests beat. 
Here would I dwell, and sleep, at last. 

Among the blossoms at flieir feett 






INSCRIPTION FOR THE ENTRANCE TO A WOOD. 



Stranger, if Aou bast learned a tnidi wMcli needs 
No school of long experience, ih&t ike worid 
Is full of guilt and miseiy, and hast seen 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares. 
To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 
And view the haunts of Nature. The cahn stede 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a bahn 
To thy sick heart Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men 
And made thee loathe thy life. The primal curse 
Fell, it is true, upon the unsinning earth, 
But not in vengeance. God hath yoked to guilt 
Her pale tormentor, misery. Hence, these shades 
Are still the abodes of gladness ; the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with birds, that sing and sport 
In wantonness of spirit ; while below 
The squirrel, with raised paws and form erect. 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the shade 
Try their thin wings and danoe in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
'"'^Hake Uie deep contentment ; as they bend 
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To tbe soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 
Sowee less Ifae deft*bom wild-flower seems to enjoj 
Existence, than the winged plunderer 
That sucks its sweets. The massy rocks themselvesy 
And the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees 
That lead from knoU to knoll a causey rude 
Or biidge die sunken brook, and their dark rootSt 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 
Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 
Sends forth glad sounds, and trq>ping o'er its bed 
Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks, 
Seems, with continuous laughter, to rejoice 
In its own being. Softly tread the marge, 
Lest from her midway perch thou scare the wren 
That dips her bill in water. The cool wind. 
That stirs the stream in play, shall come to thee» 
Like one that loves thee nor will let thee pass 
Ungreeted, and shall give its light embrace. 

16 



«<WHEN THE FIRMAMENT QUIVERS WITH 
QATLIGHT'S YOUNG BEAM." 



Whim the firmameiit qiuven with da]4igfaf s young beamy 
And the woodlands awakiiig burst into a hToin, 

And the glow of the sky blazes back from the stream^ — 
How the bright ones of heaven in the brightness grow dun t 

Oh, 'tis sad, in that m<Nnent of glory and song. 
To see, while the hill-tops are waiting the sun. 

The glittering band that kept watch all night long 
O'er Love and o'er Slumber, go out one by one. 

Tin the circle oi ether, deep, ruddy, and vast, 

Scarce glimmers with one of the train that were diere ; 

And their leader the day-star, the brightest and last, 
Twinkles faintly and fades in that desert of air. 

Thus, Oblivion, from midst of whose shadow we came» 
Steals o'er us again when life's twilight is gone ; 

And the crowd of bright names, in the heaven of fame. 
Grow pale and are quenched as the years hasten on. 

Let them fade— but we'll pray that the age, in whose flight, 
Of ourselves and our friends the remembrance shall die, 
Ifkv rise o'er the world, with the gladness and light 
e dawn that effiices the stars from the sky. 
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A SCENE ON THE BANKS OF THE HUDSON. 



Cool shades and dews are round my way. 
And silence of the earlj day ; 
'Mid the dark rocks that watch his bed, 
Glitters the mighty Hudson spread, 
Unrippled, save by drops that fall 
From shrubs that fringe his mountain waU ; 
And o'er the clear still water swells 
The music of the Sabbath bells. 

All, save this litde nook of land 
Circled with trees, on which I stand ; 
All, save that line of hills which lie 
Suspended in the mimic sky — 
Seems a blue void, above, below, 
Through which the Vhite clouds come and go; 
And from the green world's farthest ste^ 
I gaze into the airy deep. 

Loveliest of lovely things are they, 
On earth, that soonest pass aviray. 
The rose that lives its little hour. 
Is prized beyond the sculptured flower. 
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184 BANKS OF THS HUDSOIT. 

£v«i love, long tried and cherished long, 
Becomes more tender and more strong. 
At thou^t of that insatiate grave 
From which its yearnings cannot save. 

River ! in this still hour thou hast 
Too much of heaven on earth to last; 
Nor long may thy still waters lie. 
An image of the glorious sky* 
Thy fate and mine are not repose, 
And ere another evening close, 
Thou to thy tides shalt turn again* 
And I to seek the crowd of inea^ 



THE WEST WIND. 



BiNiATH the fi>M«f8 dciits I rest, 

Whose branching pmes rise daik and U^ 

And hear the breezes «f ^ West 
Among the threaded fdiage sigh. 

Sweet Zephyr ! why that sound of wo ? 

Is not thy home among the flowers ? 
Do not the bright June roses blow, 

To meet thy kiss at morning hours ? 

And lo ! thy glorious realm outspread — 
Ton stretching valleys, green and gay. 

And yon free hill-tops, o'er whose head 
The loose white clouds are borne away. 

And there the full broad river runs. 

And many a fount wells fresh and sweet« 

To cool thee when the mid-day suns 
Have made thee faint beneath their heat. 

Thou wind of joy, and youth, and love ; 

Spirit of the new wakened year ! 
The sun in his blue realm above 

Smooths a bright path when thou art here. 

16* 



186 TBI WS8T WIH9. 

In kwiifl die monnuring bee is heardy 
The wooing ring-dove in the shsde; 

On thy soft breath* (be new-jffiedged lurd 
Takes wing, half happy, 



Ah ! thou art like our wayward race ; — 
When not a shade of pain or ill 

the bri^t smile ci Nature's ftoe. 
Thou lov'st to sigh and muiHuir stilL 
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TO A MUSQUITa 



Fair insect \ ibat, with threadlike legs spread out, 
And blood-extracting bill and filmy wing, 

Dost murmur, as thou slowly sail'st about, 
In pitiless ears full many a plaintive thing, 

And tell how little our large veins should bleed, 

Would we but yield them to thy bitter need* 

Unwillingly, I own, and, what is worse. 

Full angrily men hearken to thy plaint. 
Thou gettest many a brush, and many a curse, 

For sa3dng thou art gaunt, and starved, and faint : 
Even the old beggar, while he asks for food, 
Would kill thee, hapless stranger, if he oould« 

« 
I call thee stranger, for the town, I ween, 

Has not the honour of so proud a birth, 
Thou com'st from Jersey meadows, fresh and green. 

The ofispring of the gods, though bom on earfli ; 
Fen: Titan was thy sire, and fair was she 
The ocean nymph that nursed thy infancy. 

Beneath the rushes was thy cradle swung. 

And when, at length, thy gauzy wings grew strcuagy 

Abroad to gentle airs their folds were flung. 
Rose in the sky and bore thee soft along: 



188 TO A MUSQUITO. 

The south wind breathed to waft thee on thj waj, 
And-danced and shone beneadi the ImUowj hay* 

And cahn, afar, the citj spirefi arose^ — 

Thence didst thou hear the distant hum of meuy , 

And as its grateful odours met thy nose. 

Didst seem to smell thy native marsh again ; 
Fair lay its Crowded streets, and at the si^^ \ 

Thy tiny song grew shiiller with delight 

At length thy pinions fluttered in Broadway—- ' 

Ah, there were fairy steps, and white necks kissed 

By wanton airs, and eyes whose killing ray ' 

Shone through the snowy veils like stars throu^ mist ; 

And fresh as mom, on many a cheek and chin, 

Bloomed the bci^ blood through the transparent akiD. 

Oh, these were sights to touch an anchorite ! 

What ! do I hear thy slender voice complain ? 
Thou wailest, when I talk of beauty's lighti 

As if it brought the memory of pain : 
Thou art a wayward being — ^well— come near, 
And pour thy tale of sonrow in my ear. 

What say'st thou — slanderer !— fouge makes Aee dbkt 

And China bloom at best is sorry food ? 
And Rowland's Ealydor, if laid on thick. 

Poisons the thirsfy wretch that bores for bloodt 
60 ! 'twas a just reward that met thy cmD»-^ 
But sdidn die sacrilc^ another time. 
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kliat bloom was made to look at, not to touchy 
To worship, not approach, that radiant white 

And well might sudden vengeance light on such 
As daredf like thee> most im(»oualjF to bile. 

Thou shouldst have gazed at distance and admired 

Murmured thy adoration and retired. 

Thou'rt welcome to the town-*-4>ut whj come here 

To bleed a brodier poet, gaunt like diee I 
Alas ! the litde blood I have is dear. 

And thin wfll be th& banquet drawn fron me* 
Look round — ih9 pele-ejvd sisters in mj ceSU 
Thy old acquaintance, Song and Famine, dwcIL 

Tiy some j^ump ahkiman, and suck the Mood 
Enriched by generous wine and costly meat; 

On well-filled sidns, sleek to thy native mud, 
Fix thy light pump and press thy fVeckled feet : 

60 to the men for wfamn, in ocean's halls, 

The ojTster breeds, and tiie green turde sprawls. 

There corks are drawn^ and die red vintage fiowe 
To fifl the swelling veins for thee, and now 

The ruddy cheek and now the ruddier nose 

Shall tempt thee, as thou ftittest round die brow; 

And, when the hour of sleep its quiet brings. 

No angry hand shall rise to brush thy wings» 
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•* I BROKE THE SPELL THAT HELD BfE LONG.* 



I BROKK the spell that held me longi 
The dear, dear wkchery of song. 
I said, the poet's tdle'lore 
Shall waste mj primo of years no mofe» 
For Poetry, though heavenly bom. 
Consorts with poverty and scorn. 

I broke the spell — nor deemed hs power 

Could fetter me anotker hour. 

Ah, thoughtless ! how could I foiget 

Its causes were arouhd me yet ? 

For wheresoever I looked, the while. 

Was nature's everlasting smile. 

Still came and lingered on my si^t 

Of flowers and streams the bloom and h^btf 

And glory of the stars and sun ;— * 

And these and poetry are one. 

They, ere the world had h^ld me long» 

Becalled me to the love of songi 



THE CONJUNCTION OP JUPITER ANp VENUA 



I WOULD not always reason. The stiaig^ palfa 
Wearies us with its never-varying lines, 
And we grow melancholy. I would make 
Reason my guide, but she should sometimet sit 
Patiently by the way-side, while I traced 
The mazes of the pleasant wilderness 
Around me. She should be my counsellor. 
But not my tyrant For the spirit needs 
Impulses from a deeper source than hers. 
And there axe motions, in the mind of man, 
That she must look upon with awe. I bow 
Reverently to her dictates, but not less 
Hold to the fair illusions of old time*— 
Illusions that shed brightness over life, 
And gloiy over nature. Look, even now. 
Where twb bright planets in the twilight meet, 
Upon the saffiron heaven, — ^the impeiiid «iu: 
Of Jove, and she that from her radiant um 
Pours forth the li^t of love. Let me believe, 
Awhile, that they are met for ends of good, 
Amid the evening glory, to confer 
^f men and their affairs, and to shed down 

influence. Lo ! their orbs bum more bri^ti 
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And flhako out softer Bros ! The great eaidi feeb 

The gbdneae and the quiet of die time* 

Meekly the nof^ river, diat infolds 

Thie mi|^ cky^ smoolfas his fconty and &i 

Glitters and bums even to the rocky base 

Of the daik heights that bound him to the west; 

And a deep murmur, from the many streetsi 

Rises lik» a dnnksgiving. Put we heaee 

Dark and sad thoughts awhile^-tfaere's fine t» 

Hereaflter— <Bi the moirow we wfll meet, 

With meJandM^y kM>kS| to t^ our griefih 

And make each other wretched ; this cafai howv 

This bahny, blessed eveiping, we will give 

To cheerfid hopes and dreams of happy day% 

horn isi the meeting of those gbrious 8ln«» 

Enough of drought has parched the year, and seartd 
The land with dread of famine. Autumn, ye^ 
Shall make men glad with unexpected fruitEu 
The dog-star shall shine harmless ; genial days 
Shall sofUy glide away into the keen 
And M^lesome cold of winter ; he that fears 
The pestilence, shall gaze on those pure beaois« 
And breathe, with confidence, the quiet air. 

c 

( 

Emblems of power and beauty ! well nwy Aegr 
Shine brightest on our borders, sod withdraw 
Towards the great Pacific, marking out 
The path of empire. Thus, m our owa land. 
Ere kng, the better Genius of our racef 
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encompoMed earth, and tBxoed k$ bibest 
SttJl at him dirwB beueadi the fiirtfaeat iroaC* 
By the shoie of that calm oceain and look back 
On realms made hap|>]r. 

Lig^ the naptiai totehy 
And aaj the ja^, ycA solemn ritB^ that knils 
The jouth and maiden* Happy days to them 
That w^ this evening ! — a long life of love^ 
And blooming sons and dauj^tats ! Happy diey 
Bom at this hoory-^for they shall see an age 
Whiiei and hoMerlhan Ihe pest, and go 
Late to their graves. Men sbdl wear softer b eas t s , 
And diudder at Hbe butcheries of war, 
As now at other murders. 

Hapless Greece ! 
£nou§^ of blood has wet thy rocks, and stained 
Thy rivers ; deep enough thy chains have worn 
Their links into thy flesh ; the sacrifice 
Of thy pure maidens^ and thy innocent babes, 
And reverend priests, has expiated all 
Thy crimes of old. In yonder mingling li^ts 
There is an omen of good days for thee. 
Thou shalt arise from 'midst the dust and sit 
Again am(Hig the nations. Thine own ann 
Shan yet redeem thee. Not in wars like thine 
The world takes pert Be it a strife of kings^— 
Despot with despot battling for a throne^-— 
And Europe shall be stirred throu^^out her reahnSf 
I 17 
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Nationa shall put on haroesst and shall fall 
Upon each odier, and in all their bomida 
The wailing ci the childless shall not cease. 
Thine is a war for liberty, and thou 
Must fight it single-handed. The old worid 
Looks coldly on the murderers of thy race. 
And leaves thee to the struggle ; and the neWr— 
I fear me thou couldst tell a shameful tale 
Of fraud and lust of gain ;•— thy treasury drained. 
And Missoloiight fallen. Tet thy wrongs 
Shall put new strength into thy heart and hand. 
And God and thy good sword shall yet woik ont, 
For tiM% a teniae deliverance. 



JUNE. 



I OAZSD Upon the glorious skj 

And the green mountains round ; 
And thought* that when I came to lie 

Within the silent ground, 
Twere pleasant, tfiat in floweiy Juaoi 
When brooks sent up a cfaeeifttl tunoy 

And groves a jojrous sound* 
The sexton's hand, my graye to make* 
The rich* green mountain turf should bieak* 

A cell within the frozen mouUt* 
A coflbi borne through sleet* 

And icy clods above it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat— 

Away ! — ^I will not thmk of these-— 

Blue be the sky and soft the Iveeze* 
Eardi green beneath the feet* 

And be the damp mould gently pressed 

Into my narrow place of rest* 

There* Oirough the long* long summer houti^ 

The golden light should lie* 
And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 

Stand m their beauty by* 
12 
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The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale, close beside my ccJl ; 

The idle butterfly 
Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife-bee and humming-bird* 

And what if cheoiful shoiite, at noei^ 

Come from ^e vilkge sent. 
Or songs of maids, beneath the moom 

With faiiy lan|^it»r blenit 
And what if, in tiie eveniiig hi^ 
Betrothed lovera walk in sig^t 
Of my low moQumentl 
I would the lore^ se«ie around 
Might know na saddM sig^l nor sound- 

I know, I know I should not see 
The seasoo'a gkmm shoWt 
Nor would its.brigfatiies9 shine for mei 

Ndr its wiU music flow ; 
But if^ iffoiind my pbee of sleep» 
The friends I love should conie to, wae|^ 

They might sol haste to gQ« 
Soft airs, and song,, and lig|bit» woA blooms 
Should keep them lingering by my tomk 

«19ieie to disif softened heartu should bMR 
The though of what has bemi^ 

Aai speak of one who. caiUKil sham 
The gladnesnof tfanmsM 
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Wkose party in all die pomp (bat filb 
The circuit of the summer hiUsi 
Is— that his grave is green ; 
And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear, agam, his living voice. 

17* 
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THE TWO GRAVES. 



Tib a bleak wild hOl, — but green and brigjbt 
lu the summer warmth, and the midnky fight ; 
There's the hum of the bee and the chirp of die wren. 
And the dash of the brook from the alder gl«i ; 
There's the sound of a bell from the scattered flock. 
And the shade of the beech lies cool on die rockf 
And fresh from the west is the free wind's breath-*- 
There is nothing here that speaks of death. 

Far yonder, where orchards and gardens Ke, 
And dwellings cluster, 'tis there men die. 
They are bom, they die, and are buried near. 
Where the populous grave-yaid lightens the bier ; 
For strict and close are the ties that bind 
In death, the children of human kind ; 
Yea, stricter and closer than those of life,-*- 
'Tis a neighbourhood that knows no strife. 
They are noiselessly gathered — friend and foe-^ 
To the still and dark assemblies below : 
Without a frown or a smile they meet, 
Each pale and calm in his winding-sheet ; 
In that sullen home of peace and g^oom, 
Crowded, like guests in a banquetHNMNii. 
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Tet there are graves in ibk lonely spot. 
Two humble grayea,-— but I meet them not» 
I have seen them,— eighteen years are past, 
Since I found their place in the brambles last,*-> 
The place where, fifty winters ago, 
An aged man in his lodes of snow, 
And an aged matron, withered with years, 
Were solemnly laid, — ^but not with tears. 
For none, who sat by the light of their hearth, 
Beheld their coffins covered with earth ; 
Their kindred were far, and their children dead, 
When the funeral prayer was coldly said* 

Two low green hillocks, two small gray stoQes, 
Rose over the place that held their bones ; 
But the grassy hillocks are levelled again» 
And the keenest eye mi^t search in vain» 
'Mong briers, and ferns, and paths of sheep. 
For the spot where the aged couple sleep. 

Yet well might they lay, beneath the soil 
Of this lonely spot, that man of toil, 
And trench the strong hard mould with the spade 
Where never before a. grave was made ; 
For he hewed the dark old woods away, 
And gave the virgin fields to the day, — 
And the gourd and the bean, beside his door, 
Bloomed where their flowers ne'er opened before ; 
And the maize stood up, and the bearded lye 
Bent low in the breath of an unknown sl^. 



aOD TBa TWO oEAm. 

Tis said that when lifo k ended ha% 
The spirit is i»onie to a distant gfhiem ; 
That it visits its earthly home no iiKM«i» 
Nor looks OD the haunts it lored before. 
But whj should the bodiless soul be sen! 
Far off, to a long^ long banishment t 
Talk not of the light and the living green! 
It will pine for the- dear fiuniUar scene ; 
It will yearn, in that strange bri^ world, to behoU 
The rock and the stream it knew of old. 

'TIS a cruel creed, believe it not ! 
Death to the good is a milder lot 
They aie here, — ^they are here,-«-that harmlBas pair« 
In the yellow sunahme and flowing air. 
In the light cloudpdBdows, that slowly pass, 
In the sounds thai rise from the murmiHing gnsa. 
They sit where their humble cottage stood. 
They walk by the waving edge of the wood. 
And list to the long accustomed flow 
Of the brook that wets the rocks below. 
Patient, and peaceful, and passionless, 
As seasons on seasons swiftly press. 
They watch, and wait, and linger around, 
Till the day when their bodies shafl leave the ground. 



THE NEW MOON. 



Whin, as the. gakish day b doae» 
Heaven bums with the descended 

'Tie iMMsiBg sweet |o maikt 
Amid that flush of crimson ligbtt 
The new moon's modest bow grow 

As earth and skj grow daik. 



Few are the hearts too cold to ftel 
A thriU of gladness o'er thsm stel» 

When first die wandering eye 
Sees faintly, in the evening biass» 
That glimmering curve of tender rays 

Just planted in the sky. 

The sight of that young crescent brings 
Thoughts of all fair and youthful dungs — 

The hopes of early years ; 
And chOdhood's purity and grace. 
And joys that like a rainbow chase 

The passing shower of tears. 

The captive yields him to the dream 
Of fireedom, when that virgin beam 
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Comes out tqKm flie air ; 
And pamfuUy the nek man tiiea 
To fix hb dkn and buraing ey^e 

On die aoft promiae there. 

Most welcome to the lover's si^tv 
Glitters that pure, emei]g;iDg lig^t ; 

For pratthog poets saj, . 
That sweetest is the lovers' walk, 
And tenderest is their muimured talk, 

Beneath its gentle raj. 

And there do graver men behold 
A type of errors, loved of old. 

Forsaken and foigiven ; 
And thoughts and wishes not of eardi. 
Just opening in their early birth. 

Like that new light in beaveik 



THE OLADNES8 OF NATURE. 



Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 

"When our modier Nature laughs around ; 

When even the deep blue heavens look f^adf 

And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground t 

There are notes o[ joy from the hang-bird and wreut 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sl^ ; 

The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den. 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space. 
And their shadows at play oa the bright green vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase. 
And there they loU on the easy gale. 

There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower. 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 

There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower^ 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to tiie 

And look at the broad-faced sun,how he smilee 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray. 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles ; 
Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gk)om away. 



TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN- 



Thou blossom ht^jtA widi autumn dew* 
And coloured with the heaven's own bhie^ 
That openest» when the quiet fight 
SnoQeeds the keen and frosty nig^ 

Thou conest not when violets ken 
O'er wandering btoolu and springs nnaeen* 
Or cohnnbines, ui purple dressed^ 
Nod o'er ^ gnMmd-bird''8 hidden nest. 

Thou waitest lato^ and com'st tlaae^ 
When woods axe bare and birds are flowiv 
And frosts and shortemng days portend 
The aged year is near his end* 

Then do(h&y sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the skj» 
Blue— «blue*-^as if that sky let ftQ 
A flower from ita ceraleaii wall*. 

I wmU that thus* when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me» 
Hope, blossomiog within my heail» 
May look to heaven, aa I depart. 



"INNOCENT CHILD AND SNOW-WHTTB FLOWER." 



Innocent child and snow-white j9ower ! 
Well are ye paired in y6vtt opening hour. 
Thus should the pure and the lovely meet, 
Stainless with stainless, and sweet with sweet 

White as those leaves, just blown apart, 
Are the folds <^ thy own yoimg heart; 
Guilty passion and cankering care 
Never have led their traces there. 

Artless one ! though thou gazest now. 
O'er the white blossom with earnest broWf 
Soon will it tire thy childish eye. 
Fair as it is, thou wilt throw it by. 

Throw it aaide in thy weary hour, 
Throw to the ground the fiiir white flower. 
Yet, as thy tender years d^Murt, 
Keep that white and innocenl heart 
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SONNET— MIDSUMMER. 



A POWKR is on the earth and in the air, 

From which the vital spirit shrinks afraid. 
And shelters him, in nooks of deepest shade, 

From the hot steam and from the fiery glare. 

Look forth upon the earth — ^her thousand plants 
Are smitten, even the daik sun-loving maize 
Faints in the field beneath the torrid blaze ; 

The herd beside the shaded fountain pants ; 

For life is driven from all the landscape brown ; 

The bird has sought his tree, the snake his den. 
The trout floats dead m the hot stream, and men 

Drop by the sun-stroke in the populous town ; 

As if the Day of Fire had dawned and sent 

Its deadly breath into the firmament 



SONNET— OCTOBER. 



i 



At« thoa art welcome, heaven's delicioiM braadi ! 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf. 
And smvi grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief 

And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 

Wind of the sunny south I oh, still delay 
. In the gay woods and in die golden air, 
Like to a good old age released from care. 

Journeying, in long serenity, away. 

In sudi a bright, kite quiet, would that I 

Might wear out life Hke thee, 'mid bowers and brooks 
And dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks. 

And music of kind voices ever nigh ; 

And when my last sand twinkled in the glass. 

Pass silently from men, as thoii dost pass. 






SONNET— NO VEMBBR. 



Tbt one smile iiiore,4e|Nur^, disteot mmf 

One n^ellow emile through the soft vsfKivry idr» 
£re» o'er the fros^i earth, the load winds voEkf 

Or snows are sifted o'er the meadonw bare^ 
One smile on the brown hiUs and naked trees, 

And the daj^ rodu whose summer wraadis are cast, 
And die blue Gentiaii flower, thid, m iSae br^eze^ 

Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last 
Yet a few sunny days, in wkach the bee 

Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way. 
The cricket chiip upon the russet lea, 

And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will tiy to bear 
The piercing winter fiostn and winds, and darkened air 



A MEDITATION ON RHODE fiSLAND COAL 



Decolor, obscaris, vilis, non iUe npexam 
Cesaiiem regam, non Candida Virginia ornat 
Colla» IMC inaigni tplendet per cingula morsiL 
SednovaainigriTideaa miracnU aazi. 
Tunc anperat palchroe cnkua et quicquid Eois 
Indus Utoribaa rabrl acratatur in algft. Claudum 

I SAT beside the glowing grate, fresh hesped 
With Newport coal* and as the flame grew ht^jbi 

— ^The manj-coloured flame— «Dd pla^red and leapedi 
I thought of raiDbows and flie ncM^iem light, 

Moore's Lalla Rookh, the Treasiuy Report, 

And other brilliaiil matters of the sort 



And kst I diou^t of thai 

The mineral fuel ; on a summer daj 
I saw it once, with heat and travel spent, 

And scratched by dwaif-oaks in the Ik^ow way ; 
Now dragged through sand, now jolted over stone— 
A rugged road through nigged Tiverton* 

And hotter grew the air, and hoflower grew 

The deep-worn path, and horrorHrtruck, I though 

Where will this dreary passage lead me to?-^ 
This limg, dull roadi «o nairofw, deep, and hott 
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210 ON RHODB ISLAND C04L. 

I looked to see it dive in earth outri^ ; 

I looked — but saw a fiir more wekome m^A^ 

Like a soft mist upon the eTemng skoiey 

At once a lovely isle before me lay; 
Smooth, and with tender verdure covered o'er. 

As if just risen from its calm inland bay ; 
Sloped each way gently to the grassy edge, 
And the smaU waves that dallied with the sedge. 

The barley was just reaped — ^its heavy sheaves 
Lay on the stubble field — ^the tall maize stood 

Dark in its summer growth, and shook its leaves— 
And bri^t the sunlight played on the young 

For fifty years ago, the old men say. 

The Briton hewed their ancient groves awi^. 

I saw where fountains freshened the green land. 
And where the pleasant road, from door to door 

With rows of cherry-trees on either hand, 
Went wandering all that fertile regimi o'er-^ 

Rogue's Island once— but, when Ifae rogues were dead, 

Rhode Island was the name it took instead. 

Beautiful island ! then it only seemed 
A lovely stranger — ^it has grown a friend. 

I gazed on its smooth slopes, but never dreamed 
How soon that bright, beneficent isle would send 

The treasures of its womb across tiie sea, 

To warm a poetf s room and boil his tea. 



ON RHODE ISLAND COAL. 211 

Daik anfluadte ! tint leddenest on my hMurtbf 
Thoa in those iskuid mines didst slumber long ; 

But now thou art come forth io move the earth, 
And put to shame the men that mean thee wrong. 

Thou shalt be coals of fire to those that hate thee. 

And warm the ediins of all that under-rate thee. 

Tea, thej did wrong thee foully — ^they who mocked 
Thy honest face, and said thou wouldst not bum ; 

Of hewing thee to chimney-pieces talked, 
And grew profane— and swore, in bitter scorn, 

That men might to thy inner caves retire, 

And there, unsinged, abide the day of fire. 

Tet is thy greatness nigh. I pause to state. 
That I too have seen greatness— even I^— 

Shook hands with Adams — stared at La Fayette, 
When, barehead, in the hot noon of July, 

He would not let the umbrella be held o'er him. 

For which three cheers burst from the mob before hioL 

And I have seen — not many months ago— 

An eastemGrovemor in chi^au bras 
And military coat, a glorious show I 

Ride forth to visit the reviews, and ah ! 
How oft he smiled and bowed to Jonathan ! 
How many hands were shook and votes were won ! 

Twas a great Governor — thou too shalt be 

Great in thy turn — and wide shall spread thy fiuaoi 



tlS OV &HODS ISLAIIS C04L. 

AndswifUj; fittdMit Mme rintt Imt of diM, 

And cold Newb-Brunswick gladdm at thy 
And, faintly through its sleetSv the weeping isle 
That sendi the Boeton folks their cod shall smik. 

For thou shalt foige vast lailwajs, and shalt beat 
The hissing rivers into steam, and drive 

Huge masses from thy mines, on iron feet. 
Walking their steady way, as if aUve, 

Northward, till everlasting ice besets thee. 

And south as far as the grim Spaniard lets thee^ 

Thou shalt make imghty engines swim the sea, 
Like its own monsters — boats that for a guinea 

Will take a man to Havre — and shalt be 
The moving soul of many a spinning-jenny,' 

And ply thy shuttles, ti]l a bard can wear 

Ab good a suit of broadcloth as the mayor* 

Then we will lau^ at winter when we hear 
The grim old churl about our dwellings rave : 

Thou, from that ^ ruler of the inverted jrear,'' 
Shalt pluck the knotty sceptre Cowper gave, 

And pull him from his sledge, and drag him in. 

And melt the ickles from off his chin. 



AN INDIAN AT THE BURIAL-PLACE 

OF HIS FATHERS. 



It is die spol I come to setky^ 
My falliers^ mctent kiriai-plaoe^ 

Ere from these vales, ariMimed and weakf 
Withdrew our wasted race. 

It is the spot, — ^i know it weft— 

Of which our old traditioiiB teH 

For here &e upland bank sends out 
A ridge toward the river side ; 

I know the shaggy htUs about, 
The meadows smooth and wide. 

The pluns, that, toward the southern sky, 

Fenced east and west by mountains fie. 

A i4ble man, gasing on die scene. 
Would say a lovely spot was here, 

And praise the lawns, so fresh and green. 
Between the hills so sheer. 

I like it not — ^I would the phdii 

Lay k ite taB oH groves again. 



£14 AN INDIAN AT THB BURIAL-PLACB 

The sheep are on the slopes aroundv 
The cattle in the meadows feed. 

And labourers turn the crumbling ground, 
Or drop the yellow seed, 

And prancing steeds, in trappings gay, 

Whirl the bright chariot o'er the way. 

Methinks it were a nobler sight 

To see these yales in woods arrayed. 

Their summits in the golden light. 
Their trunks in grateful shade. 

And herds of deer, that bounding go 

O'er riUs and prostrate trees below. 

And then to mark the lord of all. 
The forest hero, trained to wars. 

Quivered and plumed, and lithe and tal!. 
And seamed with glorious scars, 

Walk forth, amid his reign, to dare 

The wolf, and grapple with the bear. 

- » 

This bank, in which die dead were laid, 

Was sacred when its soil was ours ; 
Hither the artless Indian maid 

Brought wreaths of beads and floweEB» 
And the gray chief and gifted seer 
Worshipped the god of thunders here. 



V 



But now the wheat is green and hi^ 
On clods that hid the warrior's breast, 



or HIS FATHEK9. 210 

And scattered in the furrows lie 

The weapons of his rest, 
And there, in the loose sand, is thrown 
Of bis laige arm the mouldering bone. 

Ah, little. thought the strong and brave; 

Who bore their lifeless chieftain forth ;, 
Or the joung wife, that weeping gave 

Her first-bom to the earth, 
That the pale race, who waste us now, 
Among their bones should guide the plougk 

They waste us—aj — ^like April snow 

In the warm noon, we shrink away ; 
And fast they follow, as we go 

Towards the setting day, — 
Tin they shall fill the land, and we 
Are driven into the western sea* 

But I behold a fearful sign. 

To which the white men's eyes are blind ; 
Their race may vanish hence, like mine. 

And leave no trace behind. 
Save ruins o'er the region spread, 
And the white stones above the dead. 

Before these fields were shorn and tilled. 

Full to the brim our riven flowed ; 
The melody of waters filled 

The fresh and boundless wood ; 



•16 AK INDUN Af TUB BlttllL^PLACSi ITC* 

And torrents daAed and rirnleti pls^vdi 
And fountains i^MRilsd in Ibe shade. 

Tliose grateful sounds an faeaid no tmne, 
The springs are silent in the sunt 

The rivefSf by the hlackeAed shoiet 
Widi lesjienmg current run ; 

The reahn our tribes are crushed to gel 

Blay be a boiren deseil ]rsl» 
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SONNET— TO COLE, THE PAINTER 
DEPARTING FOR EUROPE. 



TaiNE eyes shall see the liidit of distant skiesi 

Tet, CoLB ! thj heart shall bear to Buret's stnmd 
A living image of thy native land, ^ 

Such as on fty own glorious canvass lies. 

Lone lakes-^savannas where the bison roves — 

Rocks rich with summer garlands — solemn streanu^^-* 
Skies, where the desert eagle wheels and screams-^ 

Spring bloom and autumn blaze of boundless groves. 

Fair scenes shall greet thee where thou goest — fair, 
But different— eveiywhere the trace of men« 
Paths, homes, graves, ruins, from the lowest glekl 

To where life shrinks from the fierce Alpine air. 
Gaze on them, till the tears shall dim thy sight, 
But keep that eariier, wilder image bright. 
E 19 



GREEN RIVER. 



When breezes are soil and skies are iair« 
I steal an hour from study and care, 
And hie me away to the woodland scene, 
Where wanders the stream with waters of green ; 
As if the bright fringe of herbs on its brink, 
Had given their stain to the wave they drink ; 
And they, whose meadows it murmurs through* 
Have named the stream from its own fair hue. 

Yet pure its watefs-^-its shallows are bright 
With coloured pebbles and sparkles of light. 
And clear the depths where its eddies play. 
And dimples deepen and whirl away, 
And the plane-tree's speckled arms overshoot 
The swifter current that mines its root, 
Through whose shifting leaves, as you walk the hillf 
The quivering glimmer of sun and rill. 
With a sudden flash on the eye is thrown, 
Like the ray that streams from the diamond stone* 
Oh, loveliest there the spring days come, 
With blossoms, and birds, and wild bees' hum ; 
The flowers of summer are fairest there. 
And freshest the breath of the summer air ; 



6RBSK ItlVBR. 219 

And sweetest the golden autumn day 
In sQenoe and sunshine g^des away. 

Tet fiiir as thou art, thou shunn'st to gfide. 
Beautiful stream ! by the village side ; 
But windest away from haunts of men, 
To quiet valley and shaded glen ; 
And forest, and meadow, and slope of hill, 
Around thee, are lonely, lovely, and stilL 
Lonely — save when, by thy rippling tides, 
From thicket to thicket the angler glides ; 
Or the simpler comes with basket and book, 
For herbs of power on thy banks to look ; 
Or haply, some idle dreamer, like me. 
To wander, and muse, and gaze on thee. 
Still — save the chirp of birds that feed 
On the river cherry and seedy reed. 
And thy own wild music gushing out 
With mellow murmur and fairy shout. 
From dawn, to the blush of another day 
Uke traveller singing along his way. 

That faiiy music I never hear, 
Nor gaze on those waters so green and cleaff 
And mark them winding away from sight, 
Darkened with shade or flashing with li^it, 
Whfle o'er ihem the vine to its thicket clings, 
And the zephyr stoops to freshen his wings. 
But I wish that fate had left me free 
To wander diese quiet haunts with diee^ 



•4D GRBBN EIVBR. 

TQl the eating cares of earfi flboaU depart* 
And the peace of the aceoe pass intomj heaift; 
And I envj thj stream, as it glides along, 
Through its beautiful banks in a trance of song. 



Though forced to drudge for the dregs of 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen, 
And mingle among the jostling crowd. 
Where the sons of strife are subtle and loud— 
I oHen come to this quiet place, 
^To breathe the airs that ruffle thy face, 
And gaze upon thee in silent dream, 
For in thy lonely and lovely stream. 
An image of that calm life appears. 
That won my heart ia my greener yeank 



TO A CLOUD. 



Beautiful cloud ! wi& fokte so soft and fidr^ 

Swiimniiig in tfa« pore quiet air ! 
Thy fleeces bathed in sunlight, while below 

Thy shadow o'er the vale moves slow ; 
Where, midst their labour, pause the reaper Inift 

As cool it comes along flw grain* 
Beautiful cloud ! t woidd I were with tiiee 

III iky calm way o^er land and sea : 
To rest on thy unrolling skiitSy and look 

On Earth as on an open book ;• 
On streams (hat tie her reahns with silver benAri 

And the long ways that seam her lands ; 
And hear her humming cities, and the sound 

Of the great ocean breaking round. 
Ay — ^I would sail upon thy air-borne car 

To blooming regions distant far, 
To where the sun of Andalusia shines 

On his own olive-groves and vines^ 
Or the soft lights of Italy's bright sky 

In smiles upon her ruins lie. 
But I would woo the wmds to let us rest 

O'er Greece long fettered and oppressed. 



TO A CLOUD. 

WliO0e sons at length have heard ^ call that 

From the old battle-fields and tombay 
And riseiif and drawn the sword, and on the foe 

Have dealt the swifl and desperate blow, 
And the Othman power is cloven, and the stroke 

Has touched its chains, and they are broke. 
Ay, we would linger till the sunset there 

Should come, to purple all the air. 
And thou reflect upon the sacred ground 

The ruddy radiance streaming round* 

Bright meteor ! for the summer noontide made \ 

Thy peerless beauty yet shall fade. 
The sun, that fills with light each glistening fold, 
- Shall set, and leave thee daric and cdd : 
The blast shall rend thy skirts, or thou majr'st frown 

In the dark heaven indien storms come down. 
And weep in rain, tiU man's inquiring eye 

Miss thee, forever from the sky^ 



/ 



AFTER A TEMPEST. 



Thr day had been a day of wind and storm ;-— 

The wind was laid^ the storm was overpast,-^ 
And stoopmg from the zenith,- bright and warm 

Shone the great sun on the wide earth at last 

I stood upon the upland slope, and cast 
My eye upon a broad and beauteous scene, 

Where the vast plain lay girt by nioimtains vast» 
And hills o'er hills lifted their heads of green, 
With pleasant vales scooped out and villages between. 

The rain-drops glistened on the trees around, 

Whose shadows on the tall grass were not stirred, 
S^ve when a shower of dialinonds, to the ground. 

Was shaken by the 6ight of startled bird ; 

For birds were warbling round, and bees were heaid 
About* the flowers ; the cheerful rivulet sung 

And gossiped, as he hastened ocean-ward ; 
To the gray oak the squirrel, chiding, clung. 
And chirping from the ground the grasshopper upepnmg. 

And from beneath the leaves that kept them dry 
Flew many a glittering insect here and there. 

And darted up and down the butterfly, 
That seemed a living blossom of the air* 
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8S4 AFTlft A TBMPBST. 

The flocks came ecettering fi^m the Ifaicket, wbew 
Tlie yiolent rain had pent them ; in the wajr 

Strolled groups of damsels firoticksome and fiiir ; 
The fiumer swung the scythe or turned the hay, 
And 'twixt the heavy swaths his children were at play. 

It was a scene of peace ^mdt like a spett^ 

Did that serene and golden sunUgfat fall 
Upon the motiodess wood that clothed the feUf 

And precipice upspringing like a wall, 

And glassy river and white waterfiill, 
And hai^y living things that trod the bii^ 

And beauteous SjCene ; while far iMyond them allt 
On many a lovely valley, out of sight* 
Was pouied from the bhie heavens the same soft goidMili||^ 

I looked, and thought the quiet of the scene 

An emblem of the peace that yet shall be, 
When, o'er eatth^s coniments and isles between, 

The noise of war shall cease from sea to sea. 

And manied nations dwell in harmony ; 
When miUions, crouching in die dust to one. 

No more shall beg their tives on bended knee> 
Nor the black stake be dressed, nor in the sun 
The o'eiMMiured oaptive toil, and wish his lifo were done* 

Too long, at clash of arms amid her bowers 
And pools of blood, the earth has stood aghast. 

The fair earth, that should only blush with flowera 
And ruddy fruits; but not for aye can hat 
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The storm, and sweet the sunshine when 'tis past 
Lo» the clouds roll away — they break — ^they flj, 

And, like the glorious light of summer, cast 
O'er the wide landscape from the embracing skj^ 
On afl tile peaceful world the smile of heaven shaH Be. 

Ea 
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THE BURIAL.PLACE— A FRAGMENT. 



Erb WHILE, on England's pleasant shores, our siies 
Left not their churchyards unadorned with shades 
Or blossoms ; and indulgent to the strong 
And natural dread of man's last home, the grarev 
Its frost and silence — ^they disposed around. 
To sooth the melancholy spirit that dwelt 
Too sadly on life's close, the forms and hues 
Of vegetable beauty. — There the yew. 
Green even amid the snows of winter, told 
Of immortality, and gracefully 
The willow, a perpetual mourner, drooped ; 
And there the gadding woodbine crept about. 
And there the ancient ivy. From the spot 
Where the sweet maiden, in her blossoming years. 
Gut off, was laid with streaming eyes, and hands 
That trembled as they placed her there, the rose 
Sprung modest, on bowed stalk, and better spoke 
Her graces, than the proudest monument 
And children set about their playmate's grave 
The pansy. On the infant's little bed. 
Wet at its planting with maternal tears. 
Emblem of early sweetness, early death, 
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Nestled the lowly piimroee. Childless damos, 
And maids that would not raise the reddened eye» 
Orphans, from whose young lids the light of joy 
Fled early, — silent lovers, who had given 
All that they lived for to tiie arms of earth, 
Came often, o'er the recent graves to strew 
Their ofierings, rue, and rosemary, and flowers« 

The pilgrim bands who passed the sea to keep 
Their Sabbaths in the eye of God alone. 
In his wide temple of the wilderness, 
Brought not these simple customs of the heart 
With them. It might be, while they laid their dead 
By the vast solemn skirts of the old groves. 
And the fresh virgin soil poured forth strange flowers 
About their graves ; and the familiar shades 
Of their own native isle, and wonted blooms. 
And herbs were wanting, which the pious hand 
Might plant or scatter there, these gentle rites 
Passed out of use. Now they are scarcely knownt 
And rarely in our borders may you meet 
The tall larch, sighing in the burying-place. 
Or willow, trailing low its boughs to hide 
The gleaming marble. Naked rows of graves 
And melancholy ranks of monuments 
Are seen instead, where the coarse grass, between, 
Shoots up its dull green spike3, and in the wind 
Hisses, and the neglected bramble nigh. 
Offers its berries to the schoolboy's hand. 
In vain — they grow too near the dead. Tet here. 
Nature, rebuking the neglect of man, 



2S8 THI BimiAL-PLAC». 

PhntB ofteOf bj the ancient mosrf ■tona^ 
The brier roee, and upon the broken tarf 
That clodiea the firesher giave, the Hita w ben y vin^ 
Sprinkles its swell with bloasoms^ and laTa forth 
Her ruddjy pouting fruit. • * • • •^ 



THE YELLOW VIOLET. 



Whbn bee<iheii buds begin to swellf 
And woods the blue-bird's waible know» 

The yellow violet's modest bell 

Peeps from the last year's leaves below. 

Ere russet fields their green resume. 
Sweet, flower, I love, in forest bare. 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 

Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
First plant thee in the watery mouldy 

And I have seen thee blossoming 
Beside the snow-bank's edges cold. 

Thy parent sun, who bade thee view 
Pale skies, and chilling moisture sip, 

Has bathed thee in his own bright hue. 
And streaked with jet thy glowing lip. 

Yet slight thy fonn, and k>w thy seat. 
And earthward bent thy gentle eye, 

Unapt the passing view to meet. 

When loftier flowers are flauntmg ni^^ 
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S30 THE TELLOW YIOLET. 

0(U in the sunless April daj. 
Thy early smile has stayed my walk* 

But midst the gorgeous blooms of May» 
I passed thee on thy humble stalk. 

So they, who climb to wealth, foiget 
The friends in darker fortunes tried. 

I copied them-.-but I regret 

That I should ape the ways of pride* 

And when again the genial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 

I'll not o'erlook the modest flower 
That made the woods of April bright 
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*»I CANNOT FORGET WITH WHAT FERVID DETOTION." 



I CANNOT foiget with wbat fervid devotion 

I worshipped the visions of verse and of fiune : 

Each gaze at the glories of earth, sky, and ocean. 
To my kindled emotions, was wind over fhune. 

And deep were my musings in life's early blossom, 
'Mid the twilight of mountain groves wandering long ; 

How thrilled my young veins, and how throbbed my fuD 
bosom. 
When o'er me descended the spirit of song. 

'Mong the deep-cloven fells that for ages had listened 
To the rush of the pebble-paved river between. 

Where the kingfisher screamed and gray precipice glistened, 
All breathless with awe have I gazed on the scene ; 

Till I felt the dark power o'er my reveries stealing, 
From his throne in the depth of that stem soUtude, 

And he breathed through my lips, in that tempest of feeling, 
Strains warm with his spirit, though artless and rude. 
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232 I CANNOT FORGET, ETC. 

Bright visioDS ! I mixed with the worid and ye &ded ; 

No longer your pure rural worshipper now ; 
In the haunts your continual presence pervaded, 

Ye shrink from the signet o[ care on my brow. 

In the old mossy groves on the breast of the mountain. 
In deep lonely glens where the waters complain. 

By the shade of the rock, by the gush of the fountaiut 
I seek your loved footsteps, but seek (hem in vain. 

Oh, leave not, foriom and for ever forsaken. 
Your pupil and victim, to life and its tears ! 

But sometimes return, and in mercy awaken 
The glories ye showed to his earlier yeank. 



LINES ON REVISITING THE COUNTRY. 



I STAND upon my DatiTe hills agsiiw 

Broadi round, and grecm that in the summer shy 
Wi& garniture of waving grass and grain* 

Orchards, and beechen forests, basking lie, 
ynule deep the sunless glens are scooped between, 
Whoe brawl o'er shallow beds the streams unseen* 

A lisping voice and glancing eyes are near. 
And ever restless leet of one, who, now, 

Crathers the blossoms of her fourth bright year ; 
There plays a gladness o'er her fiur young brow. 

As breaks the varied scene upon her sight, 

Upheaved and spread in verdure and in li^. 

For I have taught her, with delisted eye. 
To gaze upon the mountains, to behold. 

With deep affection, the pure ample sky, 
And clouds along its blue abysses roUed, 

To love the song of waters, and to hear 

The melody of winds with charmed ear. 

Here, I have 'scaped the city's stifling heatt 
Its horrid sounds, and its polluted air ; 
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And where the season's milder fervours beat. 

And gales, that sweep the forest borders, bear 
The song of bird, and sound of running stream^ 
Am come awhile to wander and to dream* 

Aj, flame thy fiercest, sun ! thou canst not wake. 
In this pure air, tlie plague that walks unseen. 

The maize leaf and the maple bough but take. 
From thy strong heats, a deeper, glossier green. 

The mountain wind, that faints not in thy ray. 

Sweeps the blue steams of pestilence away. 

The mountain wind ! most spiritual thing of aU 
The wide earth knows — when, in the sultry time» 

He stoops him from his vast cerulean hall, 
lie seems the breath of a celestial clime ; 

As if from heaven's wide*open gates did flow» 

Health and refreshment on the wwld below* 



SONNET— MUTATION. 



Thst talk of short-lived pleasure— be it 

Pain dies as quickly : stem, hard-featured pain 
Expires, and lets her weaiy prisoner go. 

The fiercest agonies have shortest reign ; 

And aAer dreams of horror, comes again' 
The welcome morning with its rays of peace. 

Oblivion, softly wiping out the stain. 
Hakes the strong secret pangs of shame to ceasa : 
Remorse is virtue's root ; its fair increase 

Are fruits of innocence and blessedness : 
Thus joy, overborne and bound, doth still release 

His young limbs from the chiEuns that round him press. 
Weep not that the world changes—did it keep 
A stable changeless state, *twere cause indeed to we^. 



HYMN TO THE NORTH STAR. 



The sad and solemn nigiil 
Has yet her multitude of cheeiful fires ; 

The ^oriouB host of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires ; 
All through her siloit watches, gliding slow. 
Her constellaticHis come, and diiiib the heavens, and gow 

Day, too, hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeous reign, as hii^ as tiiey: 

Through the blue fields afar, 
Unseen, they fdlow in his flaming way : 
Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim. 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set 



And thou dost see fiiem rise. 
Star of the Pole ! and thou dost see fiiem set 

Alone, in thy cold diies, 
ThoU keep'st thy old unmoving station yet, 
Nor join'st the dances of that glittering train. 
Nor dipp'st thy virgin orb in the blue western main. 

There, at mom's rosy birth. 
Thou lookest meekly through the IHp^iffg air» 
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And eve, that round the earth 
Chases the day, beholds thee watching there ; 
There noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 
The abi4>es of polar flame to scale heaven's azure walls. 

Alike, beneath thine eye. 
The deeds of darkness and of light are done ; 

High towards the star-lit sky 
Towns blaze — ^the smoke of batde blots the sun-~ 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud — 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and ckxid* 

On thy unaltering YAaze 
The half-wrecked mariner, his ccmpass lost, 

Fixes his steady gaze. 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And they who stray in perilous wastes, by night. 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps n^oL 

And, therefore, bards of old. 
Sages, and hermits of the solemn wood, 

Did in thy beams b^old 
A beauteous type of that unchanging good, 
That bri^t eternal beaccm, by whose ray 
The voyager of time should shape his heedful way. 



THE TWENTY-SECOND OF DECEMBER. 



Wild was tiie day ; the wintiy sea 

Moaned sadly on New-En^^and's straady 

When first, the thoughtful and the fiwei 
Our fathers, trod the desert land* 

They litde thought how pure a light, 

With years, should gather round that day ; 

How love should keep their memories bright, 
How wide a realm their sons should sway. 

Green are their bays ; but greener still 

Shall roimd their spreading fame be wreathed, 

And regions, now untrod, shall thrill 

With reverence, when their names are breadied» 

Tin where the sun, with softer fires, 

Looks on the vast Pacific's sleeps 
The children of the pilgrim sires 

This hallowed day like us shall keep» 



ODE 



FOB AN AGRICULTURAL CELEBRATION. 



Far back in the ages. 

The plough with wreaths was crowned ; 
The hands of kings and sages 

Entwined the chaplet round ; 
Till men of spoil disdained the toil 

By which the. world was nourished, 
And dews of blood enriched the soil 

Where green their laurels flourished : 
•—Now the world her fault repairs — 

The guilt that stains her story ; 
And weeps her crimes amid the cares 

That formed her earliest glory* 

The proud throne shall crumble, 

The diadem shall wane, 
The tribes of earth shall humble 

The pride of those who reign ; 
And War shall lay his pomp away;— - 

The fame that heroes cherish, 
The glory earned in deadly fray, 

Shall fade, decay, and perish* 






MO ODB. 

Honour waits, o'er all flie Eai^ 
Through endless generatioiis» 

The art that calb her harvests foiA, 
And feeds the expectant nations. 
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A WALK AT SUNSET- 



Wbkh insect wings are ^^iisteniiig in the beam 
Of the low suoi and mountoin-topB are bri|^t| 

Oh» let me, by the crystal yalley-streami 
Wander amid the mild and mellow li^; 

And wbile die redbreast pipes bis evening lay, 

Give me one lonely hour to hymn the setting day* 

Oh, smi! diat o^er the western mountains now 

Goest down in glory ! ever beautiful 
And blessed is thy radiance, whether thou 

Cdourest the eastern heaven and night-mist cool. 
Till the bright day-star vanish, or on high 
Climbest, and streamest thy white i^endours from mill si|b 

Tet, loveliest are thy setting smOes, and fair. 

Fairest <^ all that earth beholds, the hues 
That liv6 among the clouds, and flush the air, 

Lingering and deepening at the hour of dewa. 
Then softest gales are breathed, and softest heard 
The plaining v<Mce of streams, and pensive note of \mA 

They who here roamed, of yore, the forest wide, 
Felt, by soch charm, their simple bosoms won ; 
L 21 
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Thej deemed their quivered waxrior, when be died» 

Went to bright isles beneath the setting aim; 
Where winds are aye at peace> and skies are fiiir, 
And purple-*skirted clouds curtain the criiQson air* 

8o« with the glories of the dying day, 

Its thousand trembling lights and changing hues* 

The memory of the brave who passed away 
Tenderly mingled ; — ^fitting hour to muse 

On such grave theme» and sweet the dream that shed 

Brightness and beauty round the destiny of the dead. 

For ages, on the silent forests here, 

Thy beams did fall before the red man came 

To dweD beneath them ; in their shade the deer 
Fed, and feared not the arrow's deadly aim. 

Nor tree was felled, in all that world of woods. 

Save by the beaver's tooth, or winds, or rash <^ floodiw 

Thtai came the hunter tribes, and thou didst look, 
For ages, on their deeds in the hard chase. 

And well-fought wars ; green sod and silver brook 
Took the first stain of blood ; before thy &ce 

The warrior generations came and passed, 

And glory was laid up for many an age to last 

« 

Now they are gone, gone as thy setting blaze 
Goes down the west, while night is pressing on. 

And, with them, the old tale of better days. 
And trophies of remembered power, are goBOk 
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Ton field that gives ibe harvest, where Ae plough 
Strikes the white bone^ is all that tells their stoiy now. 

I stand upon tibeir ashes> in thy beamy 

llie oflipring of another race, I stand. 
Beside a stream they loved, this valley stream $ 

And where the night-fire of the quivered band 
Showed the ffay oak by fi^ and war-song rung, 
I teach the quiet shades the strains of this new tongues 

Farewell ! but thou shalt come again — fiiy li^ 

Must shine on other changes, and behold 
The place of the thronged city still as nigh^-^ 

States fallen — ^new empires built upon the old — 
But never shalt thou see these realms again 
Darkened by boundless groves, and roamed by savage meib 

L 



HTMN OF THE WALDENSE& 



HiAiit Fadierf hear ihj fiunt afllicted flock 
Ory to thee, from ihe desert and the rock ; 
While tfaoeet who eeek to eky thy childreii» hold 
Bbspbenioiw worship mider roo6 of gold ; 
And the broad gobdij lands, with pleasant aire 
That nuiae tiia grape and wafe tfie grain, are dietm. 

Tet better were Ais mountaitt wildemess. 
And this wild Mfe 6f diinger and distress — 
Watchings by night and perilous flight by day. 
And meetings in the depths of earth to pray. 
Better, far better, than to kneel with them. 
And pay the impious rite thy laws condemn. 

Thou, Lord, dost hold the thunder ; the firm land 
Tosses in billows when it feels thy hand ; 
Thou dashest nation against nation, then 
Stillest the angiy world to peace again. 
Oh, touch their stony hearts who hunt thy sons--* 
The murderers of our wives and little ones. 

Tet, mighty God, yet shall thy frown look forfli 
Unveiled, and terribly shall shake the earth. 



H71IK OF THB WALDVN9IS* 
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TInd the ibul power of priestly sin and all 
III long upheld idolatries shall fall. 
Tbou shah raise up the trampled and opprenedf 
And thy delivered saints shall dwell in rest 
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SONG OF THE STARS. 



'•* 



Whbn the radiant mom of creatimi broke. 

And the world in the smile of God awoke, 

And the empty realms of darkness and death 

Were moved through their depths bj his mighty brealhi 

And orbs of beauty and spheres d flame 

From the void abyss by myriads came, — 

In the joy of youth as they darted away. 

Through the widening wastes of space to play. 

Their silver voices in chorus rung, 

And this was the song the bri^t ones sung. 

** Away, away, through the wide, wide sky,— 
The fair blue fields that before us lie, — 
Each sun, with the worlds that round him roll. 
Each planet, poised on her turning pole ; 
With her isles of green, and her clouds of white* 
And her waters that lie like fluid light 

M For the source of glory uncovers his face. 
And the brightness overflows unbounded space ; 
And we drink, as we go, the luminous tides 
In our ruddy air and our blooming sides : 
Lo, yonder the living splendours play ; 
Away, on our joyous path, away ! 
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* Look, look, through our glittering ranks afar» 
In the infinite azure, star after star. 
How they brighten and bloom as they swifUy pass I 
How the verdure runs o'er each rolling mass ! 
And the path of the gentle winds is seen. 

Where the small waves dance, and the young woods lean* 

« 

** And see, where the brighter day-beams pour. 
How the rainbows hang in the sunny shower ;• 
And the morn and eve, with their pomp of hues. 
Shift o'er the bright planets and shed their dews ^ 
And 'twixt them both, o'er the teeming ground. 
With her shadowy cone the night goes roimdt 

^ Away, away ! in our blossoming bowers. 
In the sof^ air wrapping these spheres of ours, 
In the seas and fountains that shine with mom, 
See, Love is brooding, and Life is bom. 
And breathing myriads are breaking from nightt 
To rejoice tike us, in motion and light 

^ Glide on in your beauty, ye youthfbl spheres. 

To weave the dance that measures the years ; 

Glide on, in the glory and gladness sent, 

To the farthest wall of &e firmament, — 

The boundless visible smile of Him, * 

To the veil of whose brow yoiu* lamps are dim.'* 



HYMN OF THE CITY. 



Not in die solitude 
AloBOy maj man commune with Heaven, or eee 

Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale, the present Deity ; 

Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper and the waves lejoiee.. 

Even here do I behold 
Thy steps, Aku^ I— here, amidst the ci0#d 

Throu^ the great dij rolled. 
With everlasting murmur, deep and loud-^ 

CMaog the ways that wind 
'Mongst the proud pOes, the worts of human Idud 

Ti^ gold^ Mmsfaone comes 
Prom the round heaven, and on their dwellings Kes^ 

And lights their inner homes — 
For them thou fill'st with air the unbounded sUes, 

And givest them the stores 
Of ocean, and the harvests of its sholes. 

Thy spirit is around, 
Qqickemng the restless mass that sweeps aIong$ 



I 
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And this eternal sound— 
Toices and footfalls of die numberieM 

Like the resounding sea* 
Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of tlieaw 



And when the hours of rest 
Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea 

Hushing its billowy breast — 
Tho quiet of that moment, too^ is 

It breathes of Him who keeps 
The vast and helpless city whib it 
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•'NO MAN KNOWETH HIS SEPULCHRE;' 



When he, who, from the scourge of wroiig» 
Aroused the Hebrew tribes to fly* 

Saw the fiiir region, promised long, 

And bowed him on the hills to die ; ' 

God made his grave, to men unknown. 
Where Moab's rocks a vale infold. 

And laid the aged seer alone 

To slumber while the world grows oUL 

Thus still, whene'er the good and just 
Close the dim eye on life and pain* 

Heaven watches o'er their sleeping dust» 
Till the pure spirit comes again. 

Though nameless, trampled, and forgot. 
His servant's humble ashes lie, 

Tet God has marked and sealed the 8pot» 
To call its inmate to the sky* 



; 



« BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN." 



Oh, deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenour keep ; 

The Power who pities man, has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weef^ 

The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears ; 

And weary hours of wo and pain 
Are promises of happier years. 

There is a day of sunny rest 

For every dark and troubled night ; 

And grief may bide, an evening guest> 
But joy shall come with early light 

And thou, who» o'er thy friend's low biefi^ 
Sheddest the bitter drops like rain, 

Hope that a brighter, happier sphere. 
Will give him to thy arms again. 

Nor let the good man's trust depart, 
Though life its ccmamon gifls deny. 

Though with a pierced and broken hearty 
And spumed of men, he goes to die. 



t82 "bubssid arm tut tsat MomtK.'*^ 

For God has marked each sorrowing dajr 
And numbered eyeiy secret tear, 

And heaven's long age of bliss shall pe; 
t6t all his <^drea suflTar bera^ 



THE SKIES. 



At ! gloriously thou standest there. 
Beautiful, boundless finnameoti 

That swelling wide o'er earth and aiTf 
And round the horizon bent, 

With thy bright vault, and sapphire walU 

Dost overiiang and circle alL 

Far, far below thee, tall old trees 
Arise, and pfles built up of old. 

And hflls, whose ancient sunumls fieese,, 
In the fierce light and cold. 

The eagle soars his utmost height, 

Tet fiur thou strelchest o'er his flight 

Thou hast thy frowns — with thee on hi{^ 
The storm has mode his aiiy seal, 

Beyond that sofi blue curtain lie 
His stores of hail and sleet 

Thence the consuming lightnings break* 

There the strong hurricanes awake^ 

Tet art thou prodigal of smiles-* 

Smiles, sweeter than ihy frowns ore stem: 
Earth sends, from all her thousand kdes» 
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A shout at thy return. 
The gloiy that comes down from thee* 
Bathes, in deep joy, the land and sea. 

The sun, the gorgeous sun, is thine. 
The pomp that brings and shuts the day, 

The clouds that round him change and shine. 
The airs that fan his way. 

Thence look the thoughtful stars, and there 

The meek mopn walks the silent air. 

The sunny Italy may boast 

The beauteous tints that flush her skies^ 
And lovely, round the Grecian coast. 

May thy blue pillars rise. 
I only know how &ir they stand. 
Around my own lietoved land. 

And they are fair^— a charm is theirs, 

That earth, the proud green earth, has not- 

With all the forms, and hues, and airs, 
That haunt her sweetest spot. 

We gaze upon thy calm pure sphere. 

And read of Heaven's eternal year. 

Oh, when, am*' tne throng of men, . 

The heart grows sick of hollow mirtfat 
How willingly we turn us then 

Away from !his cold earthy 
And look into thy azure breast, 
~i>r seats of innocence and rest 



THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 



Bkneath fhe waning moon I walk at night. 
And muse on human life— for all around 

Are dim uncertain shapes that cheat the sight. 
And pitfaUs lurk in shade along the ground, 

And broken gleams of brightness, here and there, 

Glance tiirough, and leave unwarmed the death-like air* 

The trampled earth returns a sound of fear — 
A hollow sound, as if I walked on tombs ; 

And %hts, that tell of cheerful homes, appear. 
Far off, and die like hope amid the glooms. 

A mournful wind across the landscape flies, 

And the wide atmosphere is full of sighs. 

r 

And I, with faltering footsteps, journey on. 
Watching the stars that roll the hours away. 

Till the faint light that guides me now b gcme. 
And, like another life, the glorious day 

Shall open o'er me from the empyreal height. 

With warmth, and certainty, and boundless light. 



SONNET— TO 



At, thou art for the grave ; thy glances 

Too brightlj to shine long ; another Spring 
Shall deck her for men's eye8« — but not for thin»-* 

Sealed m a sleep which knows no wakening* 
The fields for thee have no medicinal kmS, 

And the vexed ore no mineral of poiKer ; 
And they who love thee wait in anxious grirf 

Till the slow plague shall bring the &tal hour. 
Glide softly to thy rest then ; Death should coni^ 

Gently, to one of gentle mould like thee. 
As light winds wandering through groves of blooan 

Detach the delicate blossom from the tree* 
Close thy sweet eyes, calmly, and without pain; 
And we will trust in. God to see thee yet again. 



THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 



Thb melancholy dajs are come, the saddest of the year. 
Of wailing winds* and naked woods, and meadows browii 

and sear. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie 

dead; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread* 
» The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs te 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the gloomy 
day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately 

sprang and stood 
h toiler ligbt and soflter airs, a beauteous sisteihoodt 
AkH ! they aU are in their graves, the gentle race of flowera 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 
The min is falling where they lie, but the cold November 

rain, 
Calls Dotf from out the gloomy earth, the lovely ones agaiii* 

IlkB wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 
And the brier-rose and the orchb died amid the summer 
glow; 
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But on (he lull the golden-rod, and tbe aster in die wood. 
And the yellow sun-flower bj the bro<^ in autumn beauty 

stood. 
Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as fidls the 

plague OQ men. 
And the bri^tness of their smik was gone, from upland, 

glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm mild day, as stfll such days 

will come. 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out fbmt winter home; 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the 

trees are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill. 
The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late 

he bore, 
Add sighs to find th^m in the wood and by the stream no 

more^ 

And then I think of one who in her youfliful beauty died, 
The fail, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side: 
In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest cast the 

leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so briefs 
Tet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend of oura^ 
So. gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowenu 



HYMN TO DEATH. 



Oh I coold I hope tfie wise and pure in heart 
Might hear my song without a frown, nor deem 
Mj vmce imworffay of Ae theme it tries, — 
I would take up the hyam to Death, and say 
To the grim power, The work! hadi slandered diee 
And mocked thee. On thj dim and shadowj brow 
Thej i^ace an iron crown, and call thee king 
Of terrors, and die spoiler of the world, 
Deadlj assassin, that strik'st down the fak. 
The loved, the good — that breeth'st upon the lights 
Of virtue set along die vale of life. 
And they go out in darkness. I am come, 
Not with reproaches, not with cries and prayers. 
Such as have stormed Ay stem insensible ear 
From the beginning. I am come to speak 
Thy praises. True it is, that I have wept 
Thy conquests, and may weep them yet again : 
And thou from some I love wilt take a life 
Dear to.me as my own. Tet while the speD 
Is on my spirit, and I talk with thee 
In sight of all thy trophies, face to face. 
Meet is it that my voice shouU utter forth 
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Thy nobler triumphs : I will teach the worid 
To thaiik thee. — Who are thine accusers? — ^WhoT 
The living ! — ^they who never felt thy power. 
And know thee not The curses of the wretch 
Whose crimes are ripe, his sufierings when thy hand 
Is on him, and the hour he dreads is come, 
Are writ among thy praises. But the good — 
Does he whom thy kind hand dismissed to peace, 
Upbraid the gentle violence that took off 
His fetters, and unbarred his prison cell 1 

Raise then the Hymn to Death. Deliverer ! 
God hath anointed thee to free the oppressed 
And crush the oppressor. When the armed chieK^ 
The conqueror of nations, walks the world, 
And it is changed beneath his feet, and all 
Its kingdoms melt into one mighty realm — 
Thou, wliile his head is loftiest, and his heart 
Blasphemes, imagining his own right hand 
Almighty, setfst upon him thy stem grasp. 
And the strong links of that tremendous chain 
That bound mankind are crumbled ; thou dost break 
Sceptre and crown, and beat his throne to dust. 
Then the earth shouts with gladness, and her tribes 
Gather within their ancient bounds again. 
Else had the mighty of the olden time, 
Nimrod, Sesostris, or the youth who feigned 
His birth from Lybian Ammon, smote even now 
The nations with a rod of iron, and driven 
Their chariot o'er our necks. Thou dost avenge. 
In diy good time, the wrongs of those who know 
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No Other friend. Nor dogt thoo interpoee 
Only to lay the sufferer asleep, 
Where he who OMide him wretched troubles not 
His rest — thou dost strike down his t3nrant too. 
Oh, there is joy wlien hands that held the scourge 
Drop lifeless, and the pitiless heart is cold. 
Thou too dost purge from earth its horrible 
And old idolatries ; — from the proud fanes 
Each to his grave their priests go out, till none 
Is left to teach their worship ; then the fires 
Of sacrifice are chilled, and the green moss 
O'ercreeps their altars ; the fallen images 
Cumber the weedy courts, and for loud hymns, 
Chanted by kneeling crowds, the chiding winds 
Shriek in the solitary aisles. When he 
Who gives his life to guilt, and laughs at all 
The laws that Grod or man ha^i made, and round 
Hedges his seat with power, and shines in wealth,— 
Lifts up his atheist front to scoff at Heaven, 
And celebrates his shume in open day. 
Thou, in the pride of all his crimes, cutf st off 
The horrible example. Touched by thine. 
The extortioner's hard hand foregoes the gold 
Wrung from the o'er-wom poor. The perjurer. 
Whose tongue was lithe, e'en now, and voluble 
Against his neighbour's life, and he who laughed 
And leaped for joy to see a spotless fame 
Blasted before his own foul calumnies. 
Are smit with deadly silence. He, who sold 
His conscience to preserve a worthless life. 
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Even wivle he hap himself on his eaeape* 

Tremblesy as, doubly terriUey at length* 

Thj steps o^ettake hinit and there is no time 

For paile|r-«-nor will bribes unclench thy grasp. 

Oft* too» dost thou reform thy victim, long 

Ere his last hour. And when the reveller. 

Mad in the chase of pleasure, stretches on^ 

And strains each nerve, and clears the paidi of life 

Like wind, thou point'st him to the dreadful goal. 

And shak'st thy hour>g^ass in Ins reeling eye, 

And check'st him in mid course. Thy skeleton hand 

Shows to the faint of spirit the ri^ path. 

And he is warned, and fears to step aside. 

Thou sett'st between the ruffian and his crime 

Thy ghastly countenance, and his slack hand 

Drops the drawn knife. But, oh, most feaifully 

Dost thou show forth Heaven's justice, when thy shafti 

Djink up the ebbing spirit — then the hard 

Of heart and violent of hand restores 

The treasure to the friendless wretch he wronged. 

Then from the writhing bosom thou dost pluck 

The guilty secret ; lips, for ages sealed. 

Are faithless to the dreadful trust at length, 

And give it up ; the felon's latest breath 

Absolves the innocent man who bears his crime-; 

The slanderer, horror smitten, and in tears. 

Recalls the deadly obloquy he forged 

To work his brother's ruin. Thou dost make 

Thy penitent victim utter to the air 

The dark conspiracy that strikes at life, 
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And aims to ivhelm ^ laws ; ere yet the hour 
Is come, and the dread sign of murder given. 

Thus, from the first of time, hast thou been found 
On virtue's side ; the wicked, but for thee, 
Had been too strong for the good ; the great of eartb 
Had crudied the weak for ever. Schooled in guile 
For ages, while each passing year had brou^t 
its baneful lesson, they had filled the world 
With their abominations ; while its tribes, 
Trodden to earth, imbruted, and despoiled* 
Had knelt to them in worship ; sacrifice 
Had smoked on many an altar* temple roofs 
Had echoed with the blasphemous prayer and hymn : 
But thou, the great reformer of the world, 
Tak'st oflT the sons of violence and fraud 
In their green pupilage, their lore half learned—* 
Ere guilt has quite o'errun the simple heart 
God gave them at their iHrth, and blotted out 
Hift image. Thou dost mark them, flushed with hope* 
As on the threshold of their vast designs 
Doubtful and loose they stand, and strik'st them down* 

Alas, I litde thought that the stem power 
Whose fearful praise I sung, would try me thud 
Before the strain was ended. It must cease^-^ 
For he is in hiib grave who taught my youth 
The art of verse, and in die bud of life 
Offered me to the muses. Oh, cut off 
Untimely ! when thy reason in its strength. 
Ripened by years of tofl and studious search 
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And watch of Natoro'i silMt levoni, taqglht 

Thy hand to pnctiBe best the lenient ut 

To which thou gavest thy laborious days, 

And, last, thy life. And, therefore, when the earth 

Received thee, tears were in unyielding eyes 

And on hard cheeks, and thdy who deemed thy aUB 

Delayed their death-hour, shuddered and turned pida 

When thou wert gone. This faltering vene, which Ihoa 

Shalt not, as wont, o^eifook, is all I have 

To offer at thy grave — thi^ and the hope 

To copy thy example, and to leave 

A name of which the wretched shall not think 

As of an enemy's, whom they forgive 

As all forgive the dead. Rest, therefore, thou 

Whose early guidance trained my infant steps-* 

Rest, in the bosom of God, till the brief sleep 

Of death is over, and a happier life 

Shall dawn to waken thine insensible dust 

Now thou art not — and yet the men whose guilt 
Has wearied Heaven for vengeance*— he who bears 
False witness — ^he who takes the orphan's bread. 
And robs the widow: — he who spreads abroad 
Polluted hands in mockery ci prayer. 
Are lefl to cumber eardi. Shuddering I look 
On what is written, yet I blot not out 
The desultory numbers — ^let them stand, 
The record of an idle reveiy; 
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Earth's children cleave to Earth — her fiail 

Decaying children dread decaj. 
Ton wreath of mkst that leaves the vale^ 

And lessens in <he morning ray : 
Look, how, by mountain rivulet, 

It lingers, as it upward creeps, 
And clings to fbm and copsewood set 

Along the green and dewy steeps : 
Clings to the fragrant k^imia, clings 

To precipices fringed witti grass^ 
Daik maples where the wood-thrush singSf 

And bowers of fragrant sassafras. 
Tet all in vun^-^it passes still 

From hold to hold, it cannot stay, 
And in the very beams that fill 

The world with gloiy, wastes away* 
Tin, parting from the mountain's Ih!OW« 

It vanishes from human eye, 
And that which sprung of earlfa is now 

A portion of the glorious shy. 
M 23 
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Whithbb, 'midst fisdliiig dew« 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of daji 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pamie 

Thy solitary way ! 

Yainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark ihj distant flight to do thee wrongs 
AS| darkly painted on the crimson sl^. 

Thy figure floats along* 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billowy rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean side ? 

There is a Power whose caire 
Teaches thy way along that pathleas coast»--^ 
The desert and illimitable air,— 

Lone wandering, but not lost 

All day thy wings have fanned. 
At ^t far height, the odd thin atmoe^ihere, 
Yet 8toq> not, weary, to dm welcome biidi 

Though the daik nig^ is near. 
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And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a sununer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bendf 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest 

Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart 

He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain fli^it, 
In the long way that I must tread alone. 

Will lead my steps aright 

ma 
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NOTES. 



Page 13.— Pqbm or thi Agis. 

In this poem, written and fint printed ia, thfi year 1821 » the Author ha^ 
endeaToured, from a aonrey of the past ages of the world, and of the suc- 
cessiTe adTances of mankind in knowledge, Tirtue, and happiness, to jus- 
tify and contai the hopes, of the philanthropist for the lEatOJ^e destinies oC 
the human race. 

Page 50. — 7^ wrfac^ roll* andfluctutO^s to th» ey9. 

The pratries of the West with an undulating surface, roUing pndriM^ aa 
they are called, present to the unaccustomed eye a singular spectacle when 
the shadows of the clouds are passing rapidly onrer theoL The face of the 
ground seems to fluctuate and toss like the billows of the 



Page 5.1, ike prairie-^hdsuk that, poited on hig^ 

FUipehU irood toifigs, yet imwM fioC 

I have wen the prairie-hawk balancing himself in the air for hoon to- 
gether, apparently over the same spot ; probably watching his prey. 

Page 51. . Thu€ ample JM$ 

Nounehed their haneete. 

The siae and extent of the mounds in the valley of the Ifississippi, indi- 
cate the existence, at a remote period, of a nation at once populous and bh 
horioos, and therefore probably subsisting by agriculture. 

Page 52. ■ f ' t he rude oonqueron 
Seated ihe eapHoe with their ehitfe. 

Instances are not wanting of generosity like this amon^r the Nbiih Ameii- 
ean Indians towards a captive or survivor of a hostile tnbe on which the 
gieateat cnialtiea hid bean exercised. 

23* 
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Pass 80.--£a^ Mwlm wO, JUr Mm Uflcft Mr, ace. 

''The umnanied fenmlM have a modest &llmg dovm of the hair 
tha ejraa.**— EuoT. 

Page 94.— Thb IliasAOKB at Scxo. 

Thia poem, vrritten about the time of the horrible butcheiy of the SeioCea 
hy the Turka, in IfiSi, has been mote fortunate than moat poetical piedic* 
tiona. The independence of the Oreefc mition, which it foietold, has come 
to paas, and the maaaacre, by inspiring a deeper detestation of thair op- 
preaaora, did mnch to promote that erent 

Page 102.— If ONUMBNT MooNTAiir. 

The moontain, called by this name, is a remarkable pradpiee in Graal 
Barrlngton, overlooking the rich and picturesque valley of the Hoiiaatonie» 
in the weatem part of Maasachusetts. At the southern eitfendty ia, or 
waa a few years since, ft conical pile of small stones, erected, according to 
the tradition of the surrounding country, by the Indians, in memory of » 
woman of the Stockbridge tribe, who killed herself by leaping from thfr 
edge of the precipice. Until within a few years past, small partiea of that 
tribe used to arri?e from their settlement in the western part of the Stata 
of New-York, on viaits to Stockbridge, the place of their natinty and i»r- 
mer residence. A yoang woman belonging to one of theae partiea rriated 
to a friend of the author the story on which the poem of Monnment Mon»» 
tain is founded. An Indian giri had formed an attachment for her eonainp 
which, according to the customs of the tribe, was unlawfoL She waa, m. 
consequence, seized with a deep melanoholy, and resolfed to destroy bar* 
aelf. In company with a female friend she repaired to the mountain, deck* 
ad oot for the occaak>n in all faar omamenta,«nd, after passing the day on 
itt aummit in singing with her compsnion the tvaditiona} aonga of her Mb> 
tion, she threw herself headlong from the rock, and waa killed. 

Page 107.— Thb Mvbdbrbd Tbatbllbb. 

Some yeara since, in the month of May, the remaina of a human bddy, 
partly devonred by wild animals, were found in a woody ravme, near a est* 
itary road, passing between the mountains west of the village of Stoak- 
bridge. It was aupposed that the person came to his death by violence, but 
no traces could be diacovered of his murderers. It was only recollected 
that one evening in the course of the pievious winter a traveller had stop- 
ped at an inn in the village of West Stockbridge ; that he had inquired^ 
vray to Stockbridge ; and that, in paying the innkeeper for aomething he 
had ordered, it appeared that he had a conaidemUe anm of moaey ia to 
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Two ill-lookinf men were present, and went oat eboat th« 
time that the traveUer proceeded on his journey. Daring the winter^ 
>, two men of shabby appearance, but plentifully supplied with money, 
had lingered for a while about the village of Stockbridge. Several years 
afterward a criminal, about to be executed for a capital offence in Canada, 
confessed that he had been concerned in murdering a traveller in Stock- 
bndge for the sake of his money. Nothing was ever discovered respeetmg 
the name or residence of the person murdered. 

Page 1 11.— CAscMd m ik» mariOifiaet k» stood, dec. 

The story of the African Chief, related in this ballad, may be found in 
the African Bepository for April, 188S. The subject of it was a wanior of 
m^eatic statue, the brother of Yarradee, king of the Solima nation. He 
had been taken in battle, and was brought in chains for aale to the Rio 
Fongaa, where he was exhibited in the market-place, his ankles still adotn* 
ed with the massy rings of gold which he wore when captured. The relu- 
sal of his captor to listen to his ofiers of ransom drove him mad, and he 
diedamaniac. 

Page 118.^ilnd stoops the oUmpapayay &c 

Papaya— papaw, custard-apple. Flint, in his excellent woik on the 
Geography and History of the Western States, thus describes this tree and 
itsfriut^- 

** A papaw shrub hangmg foil of fruits, of a siae and weight so dispro* 
portioned to the stem, and from under long and rich-looking leaves, of the 
same yellow with the ripened fruit, and of an African luxuriance of growth, 
is to us one of the richest spectacles that we have ever contemplated in the 
anay of the woods. The fruit contains from two to six seeds, like those 
of the tamarind, except that they aro double the size. The pulp of the 
fiuit lesemUes egg custard in consistence and appearance. It has the 
same creamy £Beling in the mouth, snd unites the taste of eggs, cieam» 
sugar, and spice. It is a natural custard, too luscious for the relish of 
most people." 

Chateaubriand, in his Travels, speaks disparagingly of the fruit of the 
papaw; but on the authority of Mr. Flint, who must know more of the 
matter, I have ventured to make my western lover enumerate it among the 
delicacies of the wilderness. 

Page 122.— Song or Mabion*s Men. 

The exploits of General Francis Marion, the famous paitisaa warrior of 
South Carolina, form an intereating chapter in the annalaof the American 
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BritiA tnapumn so hiiMndbf dw 
wirfun which he kept 19 at the hcvi «f a inr 
thai thajr mt an ofieer torBOKiiiaintefnthhaBfBrBot 
•pan field and fi^itinf "hka a gCBdenan and a 




TTiit fa TithfT an ffr*<***^^*"* *»*^ * ^w^iJ^Ay rf aMipn^ia ^ A^^pi^iifai 
IVmch frboliat 

FHfa 120.— Fatdia avd Ramtah. 

Tliia, and tha liollowhif poema, bdioiig to thai claaa of anciBat Spaudi 
hallada by nnkiiowii anthora, caUed JUmtmem M wuc m M mmam nmaa^ 
cm ot balladi^ Thay wara compoaed in tha 14th oentviy, aome of tbam, 
ytdttthtf, fay tha Moon, who then lived intennini^ with the CShiialiana; 
and thfly lelate the iovea and aehierementa of the knigfata of Gnoada. 

Pafa 1331— A9, Jjtm^for tkm$ Hdai m$ her taan, dw. 

Tlia itanza beginning with this line stands thus in the onginal >• 

Dilo tu, amor, si lo Tiste ; 

i Mas ay ! qoe da lastimado 
Diste otio nndo k la ▼enda, 
Pan no Ter lo que ha paaadoL 
I am sorry to find so poor a conceit deforming so spirited a compoaitioD 
as this old ballad, but I have preserved it in the versioD. li is one of those 
eitiavagancea which afterward became so common in Spaniah poetry when 
Oongoia introduced the atUo aUto, aa it was called. 

Page 135.— TTuh eyeg $kaU not recall tk§e, d(c. 

Thia ia the very expression of the original N^uUawuardnmktjett^K^ 
The Spanish poets early adopted the practice of calling a lady by the name 
of the moat expressive feature of her countenance, her f^ea. The lover 
atyled his mistress "ojos beUos,*' beautiful eyes, "ojos serenes," serene 
eyes. Green eyes seem to have been anciently thought a great beauty in 
Spain, and there is a very pretty ballad by an absent lover, in which he ad 
dressed his lady by the title of " green eyes," supplicating (hat he may re 
nain in h«r remembrance. 

i Ay ojuelos verdes ! 
Ay los mis ojoeloa ! 
Ay, hagan los deloe 
Qoede mi te actterdeB>! 
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Page lis.— Fbok thi Spanisb op Pbdbo db CArnto y Anata. 

Xm Avarorat de DirniOf in which the original of theae linea ia contained, 
ia, notwithatandingHt waa praised by Lope de Vega, one of the worat of 
the old Spaniah Tomancea, being a tiaaue of riddles and afijpctationa, with 
now and then a little poem of coneideraUe beauty. 

Page 151. — LoTB in thb aob or Chitalby. 

Thia penonification of the p^assion of Love, by Peyre Vidal, haa been 
teferred to as a proof of how little the Provensal poets were indebted to 
the authors of Greece and Rome for the imagery of their poema. 

Page 153. — Thb Lotb op God. — {From tht Proftensal of Bernard RoMcat,) 

The original of these lines is thus given by John of Nostradamua, inhia 
lives of the Troubadoura, in a barbarous Frenchified orthography :— 
Touta kausa mortala una fea perira, 
Fora que I'amour de Dieu, que touaiours durari. 
Toua nostras cors vendran essuchs, coma fa I'eska, 
IjOus Aubres leyssaran lour verdonr tendra e freaca, 
Lous Auselets del bosc perdran lour kant aubtyea, 
£ non a^auzin plus lou Roaaignol gentyeu. 
XjOUs Buols al Pastourgage, e las blankas fedettaa 
Sent'ran loua agulhons de las mortala Sagettaa, 
Lous crestas d'Arles fiers, Renards, e Loops espara, 
Kabrols, Cervys, Chamous, Senglars de toutea para, 
Lous Ours hardjTs e forts, seran poudra, e Arena, 
Loo Daulphin en la Mar, lou Ton, e la Balena, 
Honstrcs impetuous, Ryaumes, e Comtas, 
Lous Princes, e lous Reys, seran per mort domtaa. 
E nota ben eysso kascun : la Terra granda, 
(Oo TEscritura ment) lou fermament que branda, 
Prendra antra fi'gura. Enfin tout perir&, 
Fors que I'Amour de Dieu, que touiour dunji. 

Page 154.— Thb Hobbicanb. 

This poem is nearly a translation from one by Jos^ Maria de Heredia, b 
native of the Island of Cuba, who published at New-York, ax, or aeven 
yeara aince, a volume of poema in the Spanish language, 
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Page 177.*-SoirHBT— WzLLUM Till. 

Neither this, nor any of the other aonnela in the volume, with the ex- 
ception of the one from the Poitagneae, is framed according to the legiti<» 
mate Italian model, which, in the author'a opinion, poaaeaaee no pecaliar 
beauty for an ear accustomed only to the metrical forms of our own laoK 
guage. The sonnets in this collection are rather poems in fourteen lines 
than sonnets. 

Page 191.— Thk Conjunction or Jupitib and Ybnus. 

This conjunction was said in the common calendars to have taken plac^ 
on the 2d of August, 1826. This, I believe, was an error, but the apparent 
approach of the planets was sufficiently near for poetical purposes. 

Page 226.— Thb Burul-Placb. < 

I 
The first half of this fragment may seem to the reader borrowed fiem 

the essay on Rural Funerals in the 4th number of the Sketch Book. The 
lines were, however, written more than a year before that number appear- 
ed. The poem, unfinished as it is, would not have been admitted into this, 
collection, had not the author been unwilling to 1o«a what had the honoiuc 
of lesemhling so beautiful a composition. 



THE END« 
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